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about two and one-half years after their 
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PARAL R TALE 


WITH MUCH RELUCTANCE I consented to write the story of my 
long life, finally yielding to the urgent importunity of certain 
friends. An autobiography ought to report one’s personal 
achievements. To do this is naturally embarrassing to the author, 
and while writing mine I often felt “fed-up” with my ego. But 
having had certain unique experiences during well-nigh a cen- 
tury, I feel obligated to record them. Among them all my chief 
joy was the privilege I had of teaching the eternal truths of the 
Bible to young men preparing for the ministry. Looking back 
I can see God’s guiding hand in all the years. 

Accordingly, to all my readers I would submit these memo- 
randa, trusting that the sincerity of my aim may be recognized. 


George L. Robinson 


Chicago, Illinois 
July 20, 1957 
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Introduction of My Ancestors 


I WISH TO GIVE FULL CREDIT TO MY ANCESTORS, as I feel 
greatly indebted to my parents and grandparents. Their 
homes were centers of Christian faith. 

The name “Robinson” is historic in England. The 
Reverend John Robinson who was exiled to Holland 
and was called to be the pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers 
was distantly related to my father. To the memory of 
John Robinson a beautiful church has been erected in 
Leyden. 

My branch of the Robinson family remained in Great 
Britain until 1790 when great-grandfather John Robin- 
son came to America. He served several terms as super- 
visor of the town of Argyle in Washington County, New 
York, and was a lieutenant of the Argyle Militia Com- 
pany in the war of 1812. It was John’s son James who 
became my grandfather. 

My paternal grandmother was a Livingstone. It was 
in the year 1764 that John Livingstone, Sr. with his 
family emigrated from Ireland and settled in Salem, 
New York. Although he was forced to leave his farm 
and remove his family to Williamstown, Massachusetts, 
by Burgoyne’s invasion, he and his son John, Jr. returned 
to Salem to help the local militia put a ring around Bur- 
goyne which forced him to surrender at Saratoga. This 
would have been good enough for me to accept John, 
Jr.’s daughter Anne as my grandmother. But her brother 
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James added another credential by claiming a close 
relationship with David Livingstone, the world re- 
nowned explorer of central Africa. To tell of another 
man not religious but clever, I must mention the name 
of Robert G. Ingersoll who also was a near relative of the 
Livingstones. 

After the war, John Livingstone, Sr. bought a square 
mile of land in Hebron (Washington County, New 
York). The portion of this land which fell to John 
Livingstone, Jr. was inherited by his daughter Anne. 

It was in the year 1818 that the Livingstone and 
Robinson families were brought together by the marri- 
age of Anne and James. After trying farming at Anns- 
ville (Oneida County, New York), they moved back to 
Hebron and took over the part of the Livingstone farm 
which Anne had inherited. It was well that they did or 
their son William might never have met my mother-to- 
be, Mary Elizabeth Archibald. Of course, we who be- 
lieve in God’s sovereignty know that their meeting was 
divinely prearranged. 

Father and Mother first met at a union picnic of 
churches near Salem. Each of them seem to have recog- 
nized virtues in the other worthy of better acquaintance. 
Father at least decided the very next day to make the 
venture. Hitching up his fine white horses, he drove 
the eight long miles from West Hebron to Salem, and 
rapped at her door. She opened and courteously in- 
vited him to come in. “No,” he replied, “not until I 
have told you my purpose in coming.” With special in- 
terest she marvelled what that might mean, but invited 
him to enter. What they said to each other no one has 
ever been told. 

Father was a thrifty and aggressive farmer. Mother 
had been the principal of the Salem Academy, or high 
school, as would be said today. He was twenty-eight years 
old and she twenty-five. When they had married, six 
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months thereafter, they settled down in our traditional 
farm house, painted white, located on the east side of the 
broad valley a short distance north of the village of West 
Hebron. Mother brought with her the square piano she 
had used for several years. Father, who was the leader of 
the church choir, greatly enjoyed the instrument. 


II 


Birth and Early Childhood 
(1864-70) 


Dr. MapIsoNn, OUR FAMILY PHYSICIAN, introduced me to 
my parents. It was on the 19th of August, 1864, and the 
heat of summer was upon us. I have always loved warm 
weather rather than frigid winter ever since. Will, my 
three year old brother, gave me special attention; he 
probably saw in me a future playmate. The near neigh- 
bors gathered to hear the news. I was a curiosity to many 
of approximately my own age. Special telegrams were 
received, and Father was greeted by men with their hats 
off; but otherwise the world seemed cold and indifferent. 
‘The County Post which was printed in Argyle never said 
a word about me! But I was not sensitive; Mother loved 
me, and that was enough! 

But as I grew bigger I became belligerent. In fact in 
my later student days, I was nicknamed ‘““The Fighting 
Pacifist’’! 

During these early years Father took down the huge 
barn for the cattle and horses and sheep and built a more 
imposing structure. I remember how with brother Will’s 
assistance I climbed upon the great timbers of the old 
one now lying strewn over the surroundings in the barn- 
yard, and when there was a puddle of water under some 
of them how brother Will helped me get safely over. 
The new barn was a very large and conspicuous struc- 
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ture. A large cupola adorned the apex of the slated roof. 
The stables and sheds inside were warmer for the animals 
in winter. 

We boys had no bicycles in those days but we had a 
good wheelbarrow. With it upon the large space be- 
tween the barn and the house, we would haul dirt and 
make forts and play war. Life was beginning. Father 
gave us wide liberties. At six years of age I longed to go 
to school with Brother. 


III 


Early School Days 
(1870-76) 


AN OLD BRICK SCHOOLHOUSE stands at the northwest corner 
of the meadows of West Hebron. It was distant a trifle 
less than a mile from our house. Being a district school, 
however, parents were expected to send their young chil- 
dren to it. It was the first ‘university’ I ever attended; 
one teacher taught every branch of practical knowledge. 
Only one other possible contemporary still survives, so 
far as 1 know; Mrs. Mary Jane Tonge, a minister’s widow, 
was living till very recently in San Francisco. 

The school building was small as the attendance seldom 
exceeded thirty-five in number. Only spinsters of pro- 
nounced personalities, as a rule, ever ventured to teach 
so many different grades daily. But a young Scotchman, 
strong and mighty, did and held out (with some difh- 
culty) for a single year. 

One of our winter sports was especially enjoyable. It 
was an artificial slide from the building to a strongly built 
board fence which was down, some seventy-five feet away. 
By pouring water on it each afternoon when school 
closed it became frozen and ready for us the next day. 
The exercise thrilled! We soon invented the idea of two 
parallel tracks close to each other so that the girls too 
might hazard the sport with us. ‘Then it was the thrills 
came!! 
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During school hours a few of the boys spent their time 
whittling the new pine desks at which we were expected 
to sit and study. It was, indeed, difficult for any of us to 
study our own lessons while before us the teacher was 
trying to get new ideas across to another class. Under 
such circumstances I received my first lessons in concen- 
tration. Life is filled with interruptions! 

One of my mistakes and humiliations I feel I must 
frankly confess. One of my schoolmates was Lena King, 
who was quite blind in one eye. She lived on my way to 
school and we often walked home together. But one day 
she wished after school was out to call on Sarah Wiggins, 
a beautiful bride-to-be. I accompanied her and was also 
invited to enter, which I did. But on a side table stood a 
box of cigars, which her lover had left after his visit to her 
the night before. She urged us to have one and smoke 
together. However on the way home Lena and I con- 
fessed that we did not feel quite right. I wished her well 
as she somewhat rapidly entered her home. Arriving later 
at home myself, after removing my overcoat I sat down 
as quickly as possible. But the room seemed much too 
warm for me. Mother detected the reason at once. Walk- 
ing by my overcoat which was hanging in its place, she 
remarked, “Somebody’s been smoking. George, was it 
you?” I confessed and then hastened out-of-doors, excus- 
ing myself, saying that I would gather the eggs. That 
done, and after necessary attention to my real ailment, 
I filled the old woodbox in the kitchen with wood, as was 
my custom to do. Then I sat down and explained to 
Mother the whole story. She was sorry for me, but she 
was especially glad that I told her the truth. Father, too, 
listened and perhaps was recalling similar regrets of his 
own tobacco career. Father had been a boy himself. 

Usually he allowed us to feed the animals in the barn. 
‘There were before me in the alleyway eight cows all 
knowing their own place and tightly stanchioned, lowing 
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for their meal of apples and meal, potatoes and vege- 
tables, followed with a good forkful of hay. ‘They gave us 
delicious milk, and from the cream of the milk, by 
churning, we obtained fresh butter. After the cows we 
fed the horses. ‘They too enjoyed their grain and hay, and 
grew fat during winter. ‘The sheep were a host of hungry 
ones. ‘hey were over sixty in number and specially well 
favored with shelter in a comparatively warmer shed. 
Feeding the hogs I gladly resigned to Father, as a hog’s 
grunts never spelled gratitude to me; but the little pigs 
were cute! The milking in winter I also gladly left to 
Father; but I liked to curry the horses. I often helped 
him grease the wagons, and wash off the mud of country 
roads. Best of all I liked to paint, and Father allowed 
me wide liberty for that, to paint the beautiful white 
dooryard fence, especially, and the outbuildings, the 
wood-shed and horse stable building. 

‘There was one duty he asked of me periodically, and 
that was “‘to salt the sheep.” They were fenced to graze 
in the farthermost and highest portions of the farm. I 
would be expected to take a quart or more of fine salt, 
count the flock as they huddled about me, and on grassy 
spots place a handful of salt for them. How they scram- 
bled to get some, as I placed about ten or twelve handfuls 
at their disposal. It was fun to watch them! 

Coming back I looked along certain bushes by the 
fences; for sometimes I found luscious wild strawberries, 
and other wild berries at later seasons to take home to 
Mother, who was especially fond of these wild species. 
Cultivated strawberries were not common in those times. 
Later I well remember how thankful the missionaries of 
Beirut were, when Professor Porter of the College 
brought certain plants of the domesticated type to Syria 
in 1888. 

But let me now describe the positive religion practiced 
in our home. Father and Mother were both devout Chris- 
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tians. Sometimes I felt as a little boy that Father read 
rather long chapters and offered rather lengthy prayers 
at family worship. On Sabbath days the Shorter Cate- 
chism was memorized and repeated. Our own daughter 
Helen, now a college graduate, held the questions and 
answers in memory so well that when she returned home 
from college in summer she could repeat the one hundred 
seven answers without a single mistake of any kind. And 
her brother, David, at the close of his college course did 
almost as well. 

On Sundays we all attended church as a matter of 
course. After the first sermon the Sabbath school met. 
Then a brief period was allowed for lunches brought 
from home, after which a second formal sermon was 
preached by the pastor. Too little time, Father replied, 
was left for home religion, if we boys asked to be allowed 
to go to the Methodist Church in the village in the 
evening. Of course we had a special reason for wanting to 
go there; we could see the girls home from church. Even 
to go on the Sabbath day across the highway, up into our 
own orchard, was discouraged, as such work should all 
be done on a weekday, not on the Holy Sabbath. It never 
occurred to Father that the Sabbath was made for boys, 
not boys for the Sabbath. 

Mother was not quite so rigid in her restrictions. I 
remember especially how she used to take us as little 
boys upon her lap and tell us a world of things in conver- 
sation, which we boys needed to know. Among the first 
prayers she taught us was: 

Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 


I pray the Lord my soul to take; 
And this I ask for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


I joined the church, confessing my faith in Christ, at 
twelve years of age and I have never regretted doing so. 
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I have ever since felt the arms of the church were about 
me as a loving protection. A saintly Methodist layman 
was preaching when my heart was changed! 


IV 


At West Hebron Academy 
(1876-78) 


My FATHER AND MOTHER both felt that the time had come 
for me to consider myself graduated from the “univer- 
sity’ of the district; they would send me to the very much 
larger Academy in the village of West Hebron. This, 
however, involved a walk of a mile and a half each way; 
but the road was level and I knew how to walk. Brother 
Will was at that time preparing for college at the Metho- 
dist Institute in Poultney, Vermont; and Charles was six 
years younger than I. 

Father’s farm and house ‘helpers, Jarvie and Mary 
Kizer, were about to leave us. They had been with us 
two full years and were both faithful and efficient. But 
now they were being offered the position of custodians 
of the toll gate on the new plank road between Fort Ed- 
ward and Argyle. Father had recommended them most 
heartily, but at the same time was loath to see them go. 
The potato crop that season was a “bumper” crop and 
Father, if left alone, could not possibly harvest it all. So, 
to help him I was detained from entering the West 
Hebron Academy till the middle of November. 

Potatoes that season brought fifty cents a bushel in the 
Fort Edward market, but only forty at Salem. Fort Ed- 
ward, however, was fourteen miles away, and Salem only 
eight. Besides, those “Argyle Hills’? were hard to be 
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climbed. But, because of the little difference in price, 
Father occasionally took a forty bushel load over to Fort 
Edward. One day he left me to dig and to pick up those 
I might dig; and to make it as easy for me as possible (I 
was but twelve years old), he placed the old truck wagon 
near the top of the hill, and told me how to wriggle the 
wagon tongue a little to start, and it would run down 
slowly itself. But gravity worked too well that day. 
When I lifted the wagon tongue and wriggled the front 
wheels a bit, the wagon started and went faster than I 
had anticipated. Quickly I let the tongue down and sat 
upon it, as it plowed deep into the soil. I stopped the 
load all right but I had quite a job digging out the end 
of the tongue! 

The yield of the “Peerless” potatoes that year exceeded 
all traditions. It was necessary to bring additional extra 
side boards to get all those I had dug on the wagon. At 
about five o’clock in the afternoon the cows came home 
to the barn to be milked. That was included as part of 
my day’s work. I milked all six of the cows, in the old- 
fashioned way of course; and as I came to the house, 
Mother called, “Supper”! A few moments later Father 
arrived. We unhitched the horses, and, as I was about 
to unharness them, he said: “Let me first go and get the 
potatoes you dug today.’’ When he saw the load, he 
threw up his hands and exclaimed, “Who helped you? 
Did you dig and pick up all those alone? Why, George, 
the old truck wagon will break going down to the cellar! 
Besides, the horses are tired and I fear lest they will not 
be able to hold the load descending that steep part!” But 
jumping on the load he drove off, and brought it safely 
to the cellar door! I shovelled them out and he carried 
them into the cellar. Frequently he insisted that I had 
picked sixty-five bushels! I have never disputed his fig- 
ures, though I have sometimes wondered if he were not 
too paternal in his guess. However, I have repeated his 
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estimate so often, I have come to believe there may have 
been actually “sixty-five”! At any rate I made a record 
for myself that day and went to school as soon as all the 
potatoes were securely housed for the winter. 

Father accompanied me to the West Hebron Academy. 
Principal Partridge impressed me as a cold, self-contained 
would-be disciplinarian. His students I found were far 
from loving him. He wore summer slippers in winter, 
and a yellow summer duster from his neck to his ankles; 
and in the management of the school he laid down one 
ironclad rule: ““No whispering whatever!’’ All communi- 
cations were strictly forbidden. Such a mandate bore 
heavily upon me coming from the district school, where 
we were allowed not only to whisper but talk out loud! 
Something soon happened during penmanship hour. He 
spied me whispering to my neighbor. I was not aware 
that he saw me. Slipping quietly to the rear of the room 
he kept his eye upon me. I again violated his rule, and he 
saw me a second time. Creeping up quietly behind me 
this time he gave me such a blow on the side of my head 
that I fell over on the floor. Was I angry? Had I known 
Arabic at that time, I would probably have expressed 
my wrath by answering him: “Yakhara Batak,” which 
interpreted means, “May your house be burned!”’ 

But there were obedient students in the school as well 
as those like me: for example, there was George F. Mc- 
Knight, quiet and law abiding, and a perfect angel of 
behavior. And there was Belle McIntyre, whom I loved 
to accompany home after evening entertainments, as she 
would accept a kiss when I said, ‘Good night.’”’ We saw 
no harm in it! Archie McEachron, the saintly son of my 
Sabbath school teacher, “Aunt Nancy,” would never have 
done it! Henrietta Willett might have welcomed such a 
courtesy from others of the boys, but I never ran the risk 
of a venture myself. She was about the prettiest girl in 
the school, full of innocent fun, but no saint. Grant 
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Chamberlain was a handsome boy of genuine gentleman 
type. Alida Hanna, the blacksmith’s daughter, was a 
happy and beautiful lassie, worthy of much admiration. 
There were others also who merited special commenda- 
tion, of whom I often think with a memory of true 
happiness and affection. 


Together one bright moonlight night, about ten of us 
went on a haywagon drive. ‘The hay under us was deep 
enough to keep us warm. The evening was rather chilly. 
Of course we were all a bit fearful lest we might roll off 
the hayrack for there were no protecting sideboards to 
keep us on; so we had to huddle toward the center of the 
load. Such youthful experiences as these we do not often 
see divulged in an autobiography; but I am George 
Robinson. 


Still another experience I feel impelled to recount. My 
Grandmother Robinson lived on the main road between 
our home and West Hebron. Aunt Jane, her daughter, 
took loving care of her. She was about 75-80 years old at 
the time. She always welcomed me most affectionately. 
I liked to call on her and watch her smoke her clay pipe 
as she obeyed her doctor’s advice. Forgetting Lena King 
and the cigars we smoked together on the way home one 
afternoon from the district “‘university,” I asked Grand- 
mother for a clay pipe to smoke with her. She knew per- 
fectly well the dire effect it would have on me but gave 
me one. And she was not mistaken! 


Grandmother and I remained good friends in spite of 
it, as the following story will reveal. On returning from 
the Academy one day I was caught in a blowing snow- 
storm that seemed to me a blizzard. Naturally, I ran in 
to see Grandmother and get warm. She welcomed me 
and insisted that I stay over night. She even let me sleep 
with her between the winter blankets. ‘The wind was 
terrific. I hardly dared to go all the way home. So I 
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slept with dear old Grandmother; and got back in good 
time to the Academy in the morning. 

To me in those school days, home was a retreat of joy. 
Both Mother and Father loved to entertain company. 
Once a week the church choir met to practice the Psalms, 
with the help of that piano. The principal hours of the 
day Father spent, at the request of the Session, compos- 
ing a complete history of the North United Presbyterian 
Church for publication. He produced a most readable 
volume of which the church has ever since been proud. 
It was neatly printed in New York and bound in cloth, 
and has been pronounced both accurate and commend- 
able. Personally I often turn to it to see what Father 
could do without college training. 

But Father is specially remembered for his influence 
on our lives religiously. Often Sabbath afternoons in 
winter he took us during those “teen-age years’’ to help 
him do the chores in the barn. After all the stock and 
horses had been fed, he would say, “Come, boys, over 
here,” and pulling a handful of clean hay to kneel on we 
knelt at a table there and in prayer he would consecrate 
us to the ministry. ‘To him the ministry was the most 
influential profession a man could choose. 


V 


At Salem “Washington Academy” 
(1879-80) 


MOTHER WISHED VERY MUCH that I should study as a stu- 
dent where she had herself graduated and taught. Her 
special favorite pupil had been Hattie Liddle who was 
now a widow, teaching; and I could study under her 
instruction. Besides, Grandmother Archibald was still 
living near and she would give me a warm welcome with 
room and board in her home. What we call “high 
schools” today were spoken of as “academies” in those 
days. 

I took several courses under my mother’s much be- 
loved friend Mrs. Arnott, and among the members of my 
classes I discovered that Kate Liddle, the young sister of 
Hattie Arnott, was also a student. We soon became fast 
friends. She was musical, and sang for me often, most 
charmingly “The Blue Alsatian Mountains.” I often 
came home from school with her and would ask her again 
and again to sing that beautiful solo. Her mother became 
conscious of our danger and kept an eye upon me; and 
I also became conscious of her suspicions; but nothing 
was said. We studied astronomy together and we loved 
stargazing. “here were several other very brilliant mem- 
bers in our classes. Let me list a few of them: Addie 
Hastings, Grace Townsend, ‘‘Kitty” King, Mary Mahaffy, 
and Charlie Hawley. On bright nights when there were 
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no clouds, we would go in groups stargazing. “he Con- 
stellation of Orion, and the Pleiades, and Arcturus, and 
the planets all became more real to us. Charlie Hawley 
was an exceptionally precocious schoolmate. He tried to 
persuade me to give up the ministry for engineering; but 
I knew that I was no mechanic. Father, too, felt I was 
too young to enter college. Besides, he thought I ought 
to study the classics. So he and Mother began to look 
about for a college preparatory school. Hebron and 
Salem were good institutions, but they taught country 
boys and girls the fundamentals only, making no attempt 
to teach the classics. 

Father had called me home as usual each spring in early 
May to help him plant some of those ‘‘Peerless” potatoes 
which I had dug on that historic day when I had dug and 
picked up sixty-five bushels while he was gone to the Fort 
Edward market with a load. But where should I go for 
my preparation? Brother Will had gone to Phillips An- 
dover and entered Union College; ‘““Why not do so your- 
self?” Father inquired. Not until November, in any case, 
could he release me from taking care of the potatoes and 
other crops. 

It is probably not appreciated by most of our genera- 
tion, that Salem in early days was well-nigh chosen to be 
the capital city of New York State. The votes for Salem 
or Albany were closely equal in the election. 


VI 


At Fort Edward Collegzate Institute 
(1880-83) 


FATHER AND MOTHER AGREED that Fort Edward might be 
the best of the nearby schools for me to study the classics, 
Latin and Greek. The Institute buildings there had 
been very attractively rebuilt. ‘he location of the in- 
stitution was superb, overlooking the Hudson River and 
the great paper mills upon its shores. 

I was assigned to share a front room with Nelson J. 
Gulick, who also was aiming to become a minister. Being 
about six years my senior in age, he showed a kind of 
paternal interest in me which I appreciated. We had 
many themes about which we most cordially conversed, 
until one day in a story about myself I told how “I escaped 
by the skin of my teeth.” He rebuked me for “using 
slang.” I replied to him, “Why, it is used in the Bible.” 
“You can’t find it,” he answered with some assurance. I 
replied, “‘I’ll find it for you.’ But it required fully two 
weeks for me to do it—in Job 19:20. He was overwhelmed 
with chagrin, and most sincerely apologized. But I gave 
all credit to my father; for he had read the Bible in course 
at family worship. 

President King I must thank for having been the first 
one to ask me to offer prayer in public. It was at Mid- 
week Prayers. Dr. King was a Methodist, and four years 
prior I had been converted under the preaching of a 
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Methodist. I have accordingly all my life felt my in- 
debtedness to the Methodists and been a good friend to 
them. After all, prayer is just talking to God. 

I was in the classroom specializing on Latin and Greek: 
of Latin I had three lessons each day, and of Greek, two 
daily. Did I work? Ask Professors Burrows and McGil- 
son. Constant study is required in the learning of a 
language. Not that I ever became a “shark” in either, 
but I got firm hold of the principles of the languages, and 
the essential contents of their grammars; so that, when I 
went to Princeton to be examined for entrance, I passed 
their requirements without a condition. 

Aside from Latin and Greek I became greatly inter- 
ested in the “Trial Scene” of Shakespeare’s ‘Merchant of 
Venice,” which we for a long time were rehearsing to put 
on the stage of the college. The part assigned to me was 
that of Bassanio, the husband of Portia, whose part was 
taken by Helen, the daughter of President King. She 
rendered strikingly and beautifully her plea before Shy- 
lock. She could not easily be equalled by a dramatic 
specialist. 

The quality of mercy is not strained. 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 

Since we graduated from the Institute in 1883 Helen 
and I had never met till 1952 in Winter Park, Florida. 
Think of the joy that meeting brought us! We were 
then both crowding ninety! And now, still older! 

During the two years I spent in the Institute, I care- 
lessly violated one of the President’s rules not to go out- 
side of the city of Fort Edward without official permission 
from him. But our eagerness to ride on a railroad train 
before going to college led two of us to go six miles by 
train to Glens Falls. And when walking on a street in 
Glens Falls whom should we meet but President and 
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Mrs. King! We greeted them cordially and they very 
pleasantly responded, and nothing was ever said! We 
walked home as we wished to examine the tomb of Lady 
Jane Grey who was slain by the Indians in the early days 
of American history. 

The next Saturday I obtained leave to go home to 
Hebron and see my parents. Being granted permission I 
made the fifteen miles on foot and covered the distance in 
about four hours. I was tired but never too tired to talk 
with Mother. Father too was at home and we talked over 
our plans about my going to college. I assured them that 
the Fort Edward Institute had done much for me, and 
that I was assuredly on the road to the ministry, and that 
something in my heart told me that I must preach. The 
Sabbath spent with my beloved father and mother helped 
to strengthen my decision. 


Vil 
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PRINCETON UNIVERSITY WAS STILL CALLED in my day by its 
more ancient name “The College of New Jersey.” Dr. 
James McCosh was then its famous President. As a fresh- 
man, I learned my first lesson from a New York cabman 
who drove me upon arrival by boat in New York to the 
Pennsylvania Ferry R.R. Station, two blocks, for $1.50. 
His imperative tones taught me my first lesson for I paid 
him his price without debate. 

Upon arrival at Princeton, I registered and was 
assigned a room in Old Nassau Hall. Later in the day I 
secured a temporary boarding place at Rochell’s Cooper- 
ative Eating Club. By waiting on the table, washing the 
dishes, and other duties, my weekly expense bill was but 
$1.78. I had come from the farm and was not ashamed 
to work. Brother Will at the time was a middler at Union 
College, Schenectady, New York. Mother was doing all 
her work at home without help. 

Among my famous classmates were George T. Berry, 
the first member of the class of ’87 I came to know; Paul 
Matthews and Frank Spaulding both of whom became 
bishops in the Episcopal Church; James H. Lockhardt 
of Pittsburgh who after graduating made Princeton 
several praiseworthy gifts; James Paige, who became a 
legal specialist and for years was Professor of Law in 
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the University of Minnesota; John Wahl Queen, who 
also chose law and became one of the chief judges in 
Jersey City. Though our class was the smallest in num- 
bers for years yet among us there were more candidates 
preparing for the study of theology than in any other 
class for many years previous. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association was repre- 
sented by the Philadelphian Society in the College, and 
was well supported in attendance. It was frequently 
addressed by outstanding professors from the seminary 
faculty and well-known visitors from New York and other 
cities. 

‘The two strong literary societies were friendly rivals 
of each other. Each possessed a fine large building, one 
the Cliosophic, the other the Whig. In their weekly 
meetings many an up-to-date question of the day was 
chosen as the theme of an evening’s debate. Literary 
themes also found place. I remember an essay on ““Uhack- 
eray’ on which I won the little prize; and I remember 
how the College hbrarian, old Dr. Vinton, scored me 
when returning it, for misspelling the author’s name with 
an “‘ey’’ instead of “‘ay.”’ 

But all embarrassments in spelling proper names were 
forgotten at Princeton after the game of football on the 
New Haven University athletic field in 1886, when Tillie 
Lamar of Princeton won for Princeton the championship 
in football! We needed to win to gain this high honor, 
for we had not enjoyed it for several years. ‘he score in 
this decisive game was almost equal; Princeton needed 
but three points to win. The time remaining was less 
than five minutes. Both sides were playing hard. ‘Tillie 
finally caught the ball in the air and ran almost the full 
length of the Yale field and made a touchdown. Only 
three minutes of time remained. Tillie brought the ball 
back to the proper line; and then standing back of it a 
little, he gave it a glorious kick, for the ball went over 
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between the goal posts without any possibility of dispute 
and in a few seconds the timekeeper yelled, ‘““Time’s up.” 
This meant victory for Princeton, and on the Yale 
grounds! What a shout went up from the large Princeton 
delegation which had loyally followed our team to New 
Haven! Last summer I drove around near the Yale foot- 
ball field and I fancied I heard voices still shouting: “Ra! 
Ra! Ra! Tiger! Sis boom ah! Princeton!’ 

The celebrations at Princeton were superlative in keep- 
ing with their joy. It was not alone these athletic victo- 
ries that gave us some of our best causes for mirth. Some 
of our professors possessed characteristic peculiarities. 
For example, President McCosh was showing forgetful- 
ness. The story was reported that in walking out one 
afternoon he met a student and addressed him cordially 
with, “Good afternoon. How are you? I know you. 
What’s your namer”’ Said the student in reply: “My 
name is Smith, Doctor.’’ “And, how is your father?’ in- 
quired the Doctor. “My father is dead, Doctor.” “Oh,” 
answered President McCosh, “‘I am sorry!” They parted, 
each going his own way for a little exercise, and soon met 
again on the other side of the same square. ‘The Doctor 
greeted him in his accustomed way, saying, “I know you; 
what’s your name?” The student replied, ““My name is 
Smith, Doctor.” “And how is your father?” “My father 
is still dead, Doctor.” 

One other story is told of the Doctor which was even 
more stirring! Professor Karje who taught the Romance 
languages had requested the Doctor to announce at morn- 
ing chapel that he would not be able to meet his class 
in French at ten o’clock, but would meet them at eleven; 
but the good Doctor forgot to do so until he was almost 
through his prayer; accordingly, he went on and inter- 
polated: “Bless especially this morning Professor Karje 
whose class in French will meet him at eleven o’clock 
instead of ten,’”’ and kept right on with his prayer to the 
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end as though nothing had happened. We men could 
hardly wait for his final “Amen.” When it was uttered 
the chapel was immediately emptied, and outside every- 
body enjoyed a good laugh!! 

Professor Cameron, who taught Greek, showed a great 
liking for the word lambano and its future form lapsomai. 
No matter who was reciting, if that word occurred he 
would repeat his request for both forms, the past and the 
future. ‘Che students accordingly nicknamed him “Lam- 
bano”’ (past) and his son ‘““Lapsomai” (future)! Professor 
Winans also taught Greek. He was clever and knew how 
to handle would-be funny students. For example, one 
of my classmates, not very fond of Greek, was called upon 
to translate a certain passage with which he was not quite 
familiar, and read, “’ ‘Calias, have you got a pain?’ Calias 
replied, ‘Yes, by Zeus, a big one!’”’ ‘The class laughed 
heartily and Professor Winans laughed with us. As a 
teacher in the seminary, I always laughed with my stu- 
dents, even when they played jokes on me. 

Dr. Andrew F. West who taught Latin always urged us 
on examinations to write clearly and distinctly, but often 
forgot to take our collected answers all the way home 
with him! 

“Billy” McGee “delivered the goods.” ‘To illustrate 
how the revolving of matter threw off all the planets one 
after the other, he set in motion in water with other ingre- 
dients of specific gravity a great ball of matter so that one 
after another portion was dislodged and kept on revolv- 
ing, until all the planets were created before our eyes, 
Jupiter and Saturn and Mars, the earth and Mercury, the 
moon, too, which may have been thrown off by the earth. 
This demonstration of Professor McGee made a deep 
impression on the class. “he whole process found here 
was a human demonstration of creation as he thought it 
might have taken place with God at nature’s wheel. 

But perhaps the most practical suggestion I ever re- 
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ceived during my whole college course was that given us 
by Professor Hunt in the English Department, who inci- 
dentally remarked one day: “To be self-possessed, get 
subject-possessed.”” I have treasured that short sentence 
as sane advice, and I have not only tried to follow it my- 
self but have passed it on to my students in theology. 

But the chief event to me above all others during my 
college course was the death of my mother. She passed 
away two days after Christmas of 1885. I was then in the 
middle of my junior year. Her very last words spoken 
directly to me were: “George, never be discouraged.” I 
never have. For seventy years I have hallowed her coun- 
sel. Not long after her translation I wrote the following 
lines: 


Frail in body, strong in will, 

Meek in spirit, brave in soul, 

Swift in action, firm in speech, 

In love compassionate, in grace replete, 
Lover of music, joyful in heart, 

Ever ready to take one’s part; 

Do I forget her? That could not be, 
Since she forever thought of me. 

Will I forsake the path she chose 
‘Though steep and stony it must prove? 
No! I'll ne’er forsake the way she took, 
Through varied scenes of toilsome work, 
Nor shall I ever tire to dwell 

And serve the Christ she loved so well. 


Another soul-stirring experience occurred the follow- 
ing summer vacation. Dwight L. Moody invited college 
boys to spend a whole month at his Mt. Hermon College, - 
Massachusetts; and some two hundred of us responded. It 
was there that the Volunteer Foreign Mission Movement 
had its genesis. Robert P. Wilder of India was the leader. 
Through his influence and the Spirit in him approximate- 
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ly one hundred of the two hundred college boys present 
signed the Volunteer Pledge: “God willing, I will go as 
a foreign missionary.” 

John R. Mott and Robert E. Speer signed it a little 
later. I was the seventh to sign the Pledge at Mt. Her- 
mon. One year later I was on my way to Beirut, Lebanon, 
to teach in the Syrian Protestant College. 

During my senior year following, I frequently re- 
ceived letters from R. H. Beattie and Woodruff of the 
class of ’85 at Princeton, by which they urgently recom- 
mended my following their example. I thought of it 
seriously and a few months before I graduated from 
Princeton in the class of 87, I had written D. Stuart 
Dodge of New York City, for conditions and possibilities. 
Dr. Dodge took some three weeks to inquire about me 
and then answered my application. In his reply to me, 
he said, ‘““Come to New York next Saturday. I wish to see 
you.’ He received me most cordially and said: “I have 
learned a good deal about you”’; and then added that he 
was willing to send me to Beirut. “Are you still disposed 
to go?” Dr. Dodge spoke officially for the college in 
Beirut. When he announced to me that I might go, I 
think I was the happiest man on Cliff Street, New York. 
I assured him that I still wished to go, but that I felt I 
ought to consult my father before making my acceptance 
final. I wrote to Father at once and he consented some- 
what reluctantly, but with paternal love and confidence. 

Only a few weeks remained of senior duties at Prince- 
ton. I passed my final examinations; received in competi- 
tion a prize for Bible achievement, and went home to 
visit my father and my new mother, who had been my 
own mother’s special friend. 


Vill 
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ON LEAVING HOME TO TAKE my steamer from New York, 
I visited Northfield where Henry Drummond of Scotland 
was lecturing, and it was my good fortune to hear him 
deliver for the first time he had ever done so his lecture 
on Love entitled ‘““The Greatest ‘Thing in the World.” 
I took careful notes, and when I reached Edinburgh, I 
rehearsed them to his friend, Mrs. Dr. Simpson, the 
widow of the famous discoverer of chloroform, to whom 
he had given me a card of introduction. 

Crossing the Atlantic on the S.S. “Etruria” of the 
Cunard Line, I disembarked at Queenstown in Ireland, 
to see if I could find any Irish relatives, but especially 
to kiss the “Blarney Stone’! Passing somewhat quickly 
the two important cities of Dublin and Belfast I crossed 
to Scotland, obtaining glimpses only of Lochs Lomond 
and Katrine, and the ‘Trossachs. I stopped at Edinburgh 
—the most beautiful perhaps of all cities. One incident 
in Prince’s Street near Scott’s Monument I have never 
forgotten. I had come down from my room in the Tem- 
perance Hotel to post a letter and close by the mailbox 
stood a cabman. We engaged in conversation until inter- 
rupted by a coarse middle-aged “‘street’”” woman, quite 
intoxicated, who came up to us and when I answered her 
somewhat reprovingly, she replied, “Oh! You are a 
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meenister, are you; go home and tell your people there is 
a hell; I know it; it’s right in there,” pointing to her heart. 

Going on to London, I soon became persuaded that 
London is a very great and wonderful city, with its parks 
and squares, Westminster and the Parliament buildings, 
Trafalgar Square and its famous surroundings, churches 
and museums, the bus system and even Madame ‘Taus- 
sand’s famous Wax Works! At the latter I came near 
telling a wax policeman what I thought of him for not 
having the courtesy to answer my questions. 

Paris I enjoyed seeing, but was appalled to find the 
low standards of morals in public places. Even the clerk 
in a bank gave me less than the correct amount due me. 
Geneva in Switzerland seemed still to think as John Cal- 
vin. The great toe of St. Peter in Rome was almost wholly 
kissed-off! ‘Three days on a boat going down the Danube 
River with no English-speaking travelling companion, 
made me lonesome; but I had two volumes by Mark 
‘Twain with me! 

As I had planned to change at Rustchuck to take a 
train which would take me direct to Varna on the Black 
Sea, where I would take a boat to Constantinople, I said 
farewell to the Danube boat and on the platform of the 
railway station met a man who looked like an American. 
I ventured to approach him and asked, “Do you speak 
English?’ He looked at me and responded, “Is your 
name Robinson?” That inquiry shocked me! Had my 
record at home spread already so far as Bulgaria? But 
he did not hold me long in suspense. He told me that 
his name was Hardin and that he was a member of the 
Presbyterian Mission in Mt. Lebanon, and was just re- 
turning from accompanying his family to Switzerland. 
Was I happy! 

Two days from Varna by boat brought us to Constan- 
tinople. But upon arriving there we found that we would 
need to wait twelve days for a steamer to Beirut. We set 
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about, accordingly, exploring the Turkish capital. Con- 
stantinople is beautifully located. We visited Robert Col- 
lege first. As a Christian institution it has done a noble 
work under the very eyes of the Turkish sultan. Presi- 
dent Gates also did a most difficult work, an imperishable 
work extending over many years. 

Across the Bosporus Scutari College was originally 
Christian founded and was a lighthouse burning to bring 
the Spirit of Christianity to Turkish girls. Mr. Hardin 
and I visited the College one afternoon, and the Principal 
and one of her teachers accompanied us on a horseback 
excursion into the country. I had never ridden a saddled 
horse before; but they insisted that I should ride the Prin- 
cipal’s black stallion, whose name was “Midnight.” All 
went well going out but coming back “‘Midnight’’ appar- 
ently knew I was a guest and being well acquainted with 
every turn among the cacti hedges, he was bound to show 
the Principal’s visitor that he was “‘some racer.’ I could 
not hold him down. Though he turned sharp corners in 
the cacti lanes through which he was accustomed to run, 
I kept my eyes on him and hugged my pedals. “Mid- 
night” seemed to realize that the Franji on his back was 
having the ride of his life, and he galloped on and reached 
the College door first of all. I had dismounted before 
there was a rival in sight. I patted “Midnight” because 
I had been brought home in safety. In fact I so took to 
horseback riding that within two months after arriving 
in Beirut I had purchased a fine sorrel stallion myself 
and kept him till the very end of my three years in the 
college there. 

On Fridays the Sultan was accustomed to go to the 
“Mosque Saint Sophia’ for prayer, escorted by at least 
1500 soldiers. Every week, also, he received callers, both 
native and foreigners, serving them with coffee and or- 
iental sweets. Before the Turks took Constantinople, the 
Santa Sophia was the great and most attractive Christian 
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Cathedral of the city of Stamboul, as Constantinople was 
called. ‘Today this church which first became a ‘Turkish 
mosque, has been made over into a Museum of Antiq- 
uities; for example, the famous Siloam inscription carved 
on the inner end of the tunnel telling of its origin, is 
now lodged in it. 


At last, it was officially announced that a vessel was in 
preparation to sail very soon to Beirut. Very few travel- 
lers were going by it. We and two or three missionaries 
from eastern Turkey were about all. One delightful 
senior member of the Congregational Mission was among 
them. She was Mrs. Montgomery of Adana near ‘Tarsus. 
Her knowledge of the Orient was quite unusual. Fre- 
quently we gathered near her to hear her relate her many 
happy experiences in Turkey through the years. She 
gave me, I remember, Dwight’s beautiful translation of 
Goethe’s lines on ‘‘Rest.’’ I quote them here: 


Rest is not quitting the busy career, 

Rest is the fitting of self to one’s sphere. 

"Tis the brook’s motion, clear without strife, 
Fleeting to Ocean, after this life. 

’Tis loving and serving the highest and best, 
"Tis onward unswerving, and that is true rest. 


On the way our ship stopped at Smyrna just long 
enough to allow us to go ashore and visit the tomb of 
Polycarp; at Mercene Mrs. Montgomery disembarked in 
order to visit certain companion missionaries in ‘larsus. 
Sailing about Cyprus, without stopping, we did honor to 
Alexandretta, on the coast of North Syria, and finally 
arrived by day in the harbor of Beirut. My heart thrilled 
at the high situation of the college where I expected to 
teach. I did not forget to thank Rev. Mr. Hardin for his 
gracious companionship and cordial introduction of me 
to friends. He even vouched to the American Mission for 
me when I was in financial need in Constantinople, and 
of a small loan which later I made good. 
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President Daniel Bliss of the College and Mr. Beattie, 
Principal of the Preparatory Department, came out to 
the steamer to meet me and welcome me. From the 
wharf we were driven in a spacious two seated carriage 
up to the College. My first impression as I looked about 
was the feeling ‘““Wisely chosen was such a site for a col- 
lege.”” The Lebanon Mountains on the land side and the 
vast expanse of the blue Mediterranean about on all 
sides. I at once recognized that I had, God willing, three 
delightful years before me. After eighty-seven days on 
the way coming, I was perfectly content to settle down 
in Beirut three years. 

I looked forward to teaching with hearty gladness. My 
principal course was English, using Kellogg’s excellent 
textbook as a help. During the years I taught other sub- 
jects, the Bible, arithmetic and history. The students 
were of various nationalities and religions. Besides 
Syrian Christians who were Arabs and spoke Arabic, 
there were some who were Moslems, many Greeks of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, a few Jews and Coptic Chris- 
tians from Egypt, and a few sons of American missionar- 
ies, and of English merchants in Beirut. Occasionally 
there was a boy from Mecca and the Sudan. One big, 
handsome fellow from Beirut who was in ‘“‘Class B’”’ came 
to me one morning, brandishing one of the heirlooms 
of his home, and offered me the fine, silver-mounted 
sword as a gift. I declined accepting it most vigorously; 
but he insisted and left it on the table in my room. The 
next morning he came again and whispered, “I wish you 
would promote me from Class B to Class A.” I remon- 
strated, explaining to him how unfair that would be to 
his classmates in Class B. But he was disappointed and 
took back the sword. He was an Oriental and doubtless 
accepted the Arab proverb, “Ask a present where it is 
going, and it will answer, Going to get double.” 

Just here let me tell you, who are reading about my 
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experience as a teacher of English to foreigners, to enun- 
ciate clearly and vocally all syllables! As I listen to some 
preachers I realize the importance of clear enunciation. 
The Greek students in Beirut Preparatory were the 
hardest of all the foreigners to govern. My colleagues, 
who in turn became principals for one year each, had 
their troubles, but when it came my turn to govern the 
school I never brought a case to President Bliss for adjust- 
ment. 

For tennis playing and social enjoyment the stafhites 
of the College on Saturday afternoons used to go quite 
frequently to the pleasant home of Dr. and Mrs. Brig- 
stocke, who had three very attractive daughters. Being 
English they served us tea and we became well acquaint- 
ed. Good fellowship in our sports dominated us all. 

On one summer day I decided to go up into the Leb- 
anon Mountains and visit the home of three of our stu- 
dents. So I took my horse and went alone off any popular 
road to the little village of Bekessine, far remote from all 
foreign travel. Upon arriving they gave me a memorable 
reception, in fact extraordinary. All the villagers indeed 
seemed eager to see an American. When the afternoon 
was well spent, ending with a sumptuous dinner, and 
darkness began to follow hght, the father of the boys, 
Mr. El-kuri suggested that they had a rule in Arabic that 
‘when God pulls down. the blinds it is time to go to bed; 
and when He lifts them up at sunrise, it is time to get 
up.” But he said, “First the maid must wash your feet. She 
will bring water and a towel, remove your shoes, and your 
socks and you will sleep so much better.”’ I expostulated 
most emphatically over and over again that I was not 
worthy of such a high honor. He argued that it was an 
Oriental custom in their village to honor all visitors. I 
thanked him but insisted that I must decline such extraor- 
dinary courtesy, and that I never knew of a parallel to it in 
America. He replied, ‘But you are not in America now,” 
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and added that if he should allow me to retire without 
having my feet bathed, his reputation in the village 
would be so sullied in the eyes of all the villagers, he 
would be ashamed to walk along the street. “I beg of 
you therefore as the teacher of my sons, allow me to show 
you this favor.”” At this I felt it would be wiser to sub- 
mit, and the maid came in, loosened my shoestrings, 
removed my shoes and socks, and washed my feet. I 
have since often thought of Peter’s experience when he 
said to Christ, “Thou shalt never wash my feet!” 
During our last summer vacation together, my new col- 
league, Mr. Hyde (whose brother, a physician in Chicago, 
wrote a book entitled Hyde on the Skin), and I made a 
trip to Egypt. Iwo of my most clever students in the 
Preparatory Department lived in a home of great opu- 
lence and had a very kindly interest in me. They in- 
vited me to dine in their home. With them I have often 
said I ate ‘‘the dinner of my life’; eighteen courses served 
in true Oriental style. We men all sat in a circle on the 
floor, and ate with our fingers. The first course was soup 
served in a very large tureen, each of us having a spoon 
and all partaking from the same tureen. The next course 
was a roasted stuffed sheep; its head being left on and its 
eyes still glaring at us. My host reached his hand and 
tore off a thick muscle, handing it to me as the honored 
teacher of his boys. I reciprocated by giving him a gener- 
ous piece. ‘he dressing inside the victim we manipulated 
with our bare fingers. The next course was roasted duck- 
lings, delicious and abundant. The salads accompanying 
all the meat courses were worthy of Delmonico. Venison 
followed, as a special luxury, with multitudinous vege- 
tables interspersed. Ices and flavored drinks, Oriental 
sweets and manifold fruits, Turkish Delight, and Buk-la- 
weh, coffee and fancy cake: in fact a feast worthy of the 
khedive of Egypt, even of the sultan of Turkey! The 
Shnuda dinner stands out as the most elaborate meal I 
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ever had the privilege to enjoy. 

The Pyramids remained to be seen. We went in a 
party with certain younger missionaries. When we all 
climbed the Pyramid of Cheops together, Mr. Hyde found 
his future wife! By the end of the summer I felt that I 
too had met mine! How two such afflictions (I speak in 
irony) should befall the Mission in one and the same 
season is difficult to explain, but fortunately such secrets 
are better kept. 

Returning to Palestine we visited Jerusalem for the first 
time, putting up at the Kamnitz Hotel—the only hotel 
which was kept open during summers. A few weeks later 
the Harvey family and two unmarried missionaries of 
Cairo came and put up at the Kamnitz too. Dr. Harvey 
and I decided we wished to visit the east side of the 
Jordan, and arranged we would meet on a definite date 
in Jericho any of the ladies who would lke to see the 
Jordan Valley and the Dead Sea. Two of them came and 
we all returned together to the Kamnitz. Coming up 
from Jericho to Jerusalem a distance of some twenty 
miles, strangely my horse seemed to insist on walking up 
much of the entire way alongside Miss Harvey’s horse! 

Vacation was soon over, and in Beirut, in addition to 
teaching, I found myself acting as Principal of the Pre- 
paratory Department (since it was my last year). We had 
a very good year. During the late winter Dr. Post’s 
brother-in-law, Dr. Mitchel, of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, arrived on his trip around the world; 
and Dr. Post invited me to accompany them as their com- 
missary, going from Damascus to Palmyra—the great city 
of the desert which Zenobia took from the Romans. ‘The 
ruins are extensive and invite the archaeologist. We had 
come via Damascus, but we returned by way of Hums 
and ‘Tripoli. ‘Tadmor, or Palmyra, is occupied by poor 
peasants, or Felahin, or Bedouin, who are content to 
hide among the ruins from the sun in summer and accept 
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what protection the ruins afford in winter from the cold. 
There are mineral wells about the city not far away, also 
a high hill with ruins on it. 

On the way home among the Lebanons, Dr. Post 
showed me rare specimens of tares and wheat growing 
together in an unusually fertile field. I remonstrated at 
first that they looked so much alike, the full grown 
stalks must all be genuine wheat. “Well, jump off your 
horse and climb over that low wall of cobble stones and 
see for yourself.” I did so, and lo! the large heads on 
some stalks stood straight up. These were the tares, 
whereas those that had huge heads with seeds in them 
bent by the weight of the kernels—these were the wheat. 
I was fully persuaded. Dr. Post was a celebrated scholar. 
He was not only the greatest surgeon in Syria but a tech- 
nical botanist, having written a truly scientific volume 
on botany; and also as a preacher in the College pulpit. 
He was preferred above any others of the Faculty or 
Mission. But it was in the Medical Department he made 
his greatest discoveries. He spoke Arabic best of all 
Americans. And Mrs. Post was a most worthy compan- 
ion. ‘Their son and daughter revealed their superior 
parentage. 

My last year at Beirut was rapidly passing. Fortunately 
my trip to Palmyra was during the spring vacation. I was 
loath to leave my. work in the College, yet I wished to see 
my father, and begin to study theology. The love I had 
for my students in Beirut College had found a large home 
in my heart. All my life I have felt it. Professor Dhumit 
had a gift which delighted me. It was a copy of the Four 
Gospels written in full, without apocopation, by an Ori- 
ental genius, who with a steel pen had transcribed the 
entire four Gospels, Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, on 
one sheet of paper 20 inches long and 12 inches wide, on 
one side only, having some 200 lines in all; and still in a 
well-preserved condition, and now on exhibition in the 
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Virginia Library of McCormick Theological Seminary. I 
can read it, or I could read it, without extra glasses, and 
have often verified what I have just affirmed. Dr. Dhu- 
mit was my friend. He was the man to whom I always 
appealed for help when certain Hebrew difficulties came 
up, and I felt an Arabic scholar alone could help me solve 
this problem: for example, the proper name of Mount 
“Hor,” both in Arabic and Hebrew. 

When Commencement came and my work was done, 
President Bliss, bidding me good-bye, added the golden 
comment: “You, Mr. Robinson, are the only Principal of 
the Preparatory Department who has never appealed to 
me in the discipline of any student.’’ I could almost 
drop a tear of love for that dear old man. Perhaps I 
ought not to have told it: but I am a human; and some- 
what like my mother in emotion. 

To catch a steamer of almost any size, large or small, 
in July or any of the summer months was in those days 
well-nigh impossible. But I was fortunate to find one 
that was going promptly as far as Alexandria in Egypt. 
From Egypt to England I caught a merchant ship, which 
was about to sail “‘under sealed orders.’’ Even the captain 
did not know until he had gotten fifty miles out to sea. 
Then he might open his letters and tell us where we were 
destined to end our voyage. When he opened the “‘sealed 
letters,’ he announced, “No stop before Liverpool.” 
That was good news, because, though the vessel was slow, 
after fourteen days we might expect to reach Liverpool. 
And we did. It was on a Sunday morning, as we ascended 
the Mersey River, that we docked. What charming music 
those church bells brought me, who for three years had 
lived under Mohammedan restrictions! In Turkey the 
muezzin’s call to prayers five times each day of the week 
permits no rival call to worship. 

From Liverpool to New York I found prompt service, 
and in a very few days I was home again—with Father! 


IX 


Student at Princeton Seminary 


(1890-93) 


THE THREE YEARS JUST SPENT IN BEIRUT were exceedingly 
profitable to me as a student of theology; the Bible | 
could better appreciate as an Oriental Book. Upon re- 
turning I found that Father had retired from his farm 
in Hebron and was residing in Cambridge, also in Wash- 
ington County, New York. Brother Will had graduated 
from Princeton Seminary and was pastor of a church in 
Wichita, Kansas; and brother Charles was just complet- 
ing his preparations for college at Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy. 

I rather hesitated to return to Princeton, but Heating 
that Robert E. Speer and Lewis S. Mudge were entering 
as juniors there, which would make us classmates, I de- 
cided to enter also. Another classmate, more mature and 
older than I, was a Mr. Kerswill of Toronto, who had 
studied Hebrew under Professor McCurdy four years 
and who became an outstanding member of our class, 
He and I soon were rivals for the $600 Hebrew Fellow; 
ship. He spurred me to do my utmost. I took every 
course that was offered by the Old Testament Depart+ 
ment as extra and optional; for example, Syriac, Ethiopic, 
and Himyaritic (which was once probably the language 
of Mt. Sinai). And during the long vacations between 
my junior and senior years I improved every advantage 
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possible to perfect my knowledge of Hebrew, studying 
Old ‘Testament Hebrew three weeks under Professor W. 
R. Harper of Yale, and also under President Weidner of 
the Lutheran Seminary at Maywood; also Assyrian Cunei- 
form under Professor D. G. Lyon of Harvard, with Edgar 
J. Goodspeed as my classmate. Goodspeed and I devised 
a new card game, which we played each afternoon when 
we went out for a walk. On one side of each card we 
wrote a new Assyrian word of our next lesson, and on the 
reverse side of each, its English equivalent. By running 
over these cards, day after day, we found that the game 
helped us in memorizing an ever increasing vocabulary. 

But upon all my summer retreats I look back and recall 
one in particular, at Chautauqua Lake, New York, when 
my dear Jessie Harvey after a long time thinking about 
it, accepted my offer of love “till death did us part.” 
For twenty-four years we most happily enjoyed each 
other’s companionship. Two daughters and a son graced 
our home. Shortly after we made our mutual promises, 
Jessie returned with her father and mother to Cairo, 
Egypt, and I went back to complete my two remaining 
years at the Seminary. On the way I called at Tiffany’s 
and secured the pledge of fidelity which custom prescribes 
and presented it to her to wear in Cairo. Her acceptance 
now gave me a wider horizon of life and responsibility. I 
immersed myself more deeply than ever in the Hebrew 
of the Old Testament. She assisted her father in mission 
work, going up and down the Nile in the Mission Boat, 
or Dahabiyeh, and stopping at the little villages where 
there were a few converts to Christianity, but they had 
no elders and Dr. Harvey accordingly often called upon 
her in such cases to pass the sacred elements of com- 
munion. 

Even at home here in America conditions in infant 
churches were also primitive. For example, very few if 
any of our Protestant seminaries had a President in 1892. 
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It was insisted at that time by some of the leaders that by 
electing a President we violated the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Church: all men equal in honor; “‘the parity 
of the clergy.’’ Princeton, however, had found it wise 
that Dr. William Henry Green, the senior member of the 
Faculty, should act year after year as the Chairman of the 
Faculty. This was doubtless because he was the most 
intellectual and the most saintly of them all, many of 
whom in fact we thought were becoming too old to teach. 
Professor B. B. Warfield was a great theologian, but he 
gave me at least the impression that he welcomed no in- 
terruptions in his study. I ventured to ring his door bell 
three times, once each year, but I never got across his 
doorstep. Each time he came to answer my call and asked, 
“What can I do for you?” And after I confessed I had 
nothing in particular, our interview ended. ‘Three times 
I felt were enough: another call would be the work of 
supererogation. 

Dr. Francis L. Patton who taught us ethics was in those 
years President of the University also. He was a genius 
too great for anyone of us to visit socially. His caustic 
wit and humor exhibited in the classroom warned us. 
For example, one day when lecturing he was interrupted 
by a student sitting on a near front seat who asked, 
“Would you kindly repeat that last sentence, Doctor? I 
didn’t quite understand it.”” ‘The Doctor looked down at 
him and replied, “If I should repeat it, you wouldn’t 
understand it,’’ and he went on lecturing. On another 
day he called on me to recite, asking me to explain what 
Paul meant when he said on Mars Hill, “In him we live, 
and move, and have our being.” ‘““Take that verse, Mr. 
Robinson, as your text and imagine you are preaching a 
five minute sermon to your classmates.’”’ The class natu- 
rally laughed at my expense. I answered him: “My dear 
Doctor, you certainly do not believe what you preached 
to us the other day, that your inspiration in the pulpit 
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is not greater than in your study.”’ My retort opened all 
the vials of his ability to conquer in such embarrassing 
situations, and like thunderbolts they descended upon 
my poor head. I never attempted to “‘play horse’ with 
Dr. Patton again. When, however, our final examina- 
tion in theism came, though it was told him in print by 
the authorities, he entirely forgot all about it. As a class 
we waited for him to come at least half an hour, until 
some in the class declared it was “now or never.” ‘They 
would never “‘cram-up” on theism a second time. So we 
appointed a committee to wait on him and remind him. 
In due time he came and apologized, and instead of hav- 
ing prepared printed questions, he wrote on the black- 
board six or seven questions in Pattonian chirography 
and as he departed he announced that Robert, the jani- 
tor, would bring our answers to him. Everyone passed 
in theism! 

During my second year in the Seminary I was asked to 
_ teach the Bible in Evelyn College, a newly established 
college for girls. I gladly met them at convenient hours. 
‘They were interesting and surprisingly original. As an 
Hlustration, I asked a girl in class recitation what John 
the Baptist wore as raiment, and to my surprise she 
answered with perfect self-confidence: “Locusts and wild 
honey.” 
‘s Also in the Seminary in my junior year, when Dr. 
Green met us, he required from the class a knowledge of 
the Shorter Catechism, seven questions each morning, 
the students being required first to ask the question and 
then to answer it. I remember how one of my classmates 
asked the first question, ““What is the chief end of God?” 
&'No, sir!’ responded Dr. Green. ‘“‘Oh!”’ said the highly 
embarrassed junior, scared beyond description, “What 
as the chief end of man?” The junior was not joking. Dr. 
(Green’s presence before us taught us all that God was 
supposed to be speaking through him. 
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To Princeton’s professors, Presbyterians generally as- 
cribed a very high standing. The Hodges had brought 
them great honor. Dr. Benjamin B. Warfield kept their 
reputation still high. For example, when he was asked 
why there were no Christians in China for centuries, he 
replied, “Because there were no elect there!”” ‘To him 
salvation was foreordained. Even before Warfield’s day 
Princeton’s view of salvation was unique, being summed 
up in a series of three striking assertions as follows: 

“If you haven’t got it, you can’t find it; 

If you have it, you can’t lose it; 

If you have lost it, you never had it.” 
Not one of my eight professors had ever visited the 
Holy Land. One of them, the most learned of all, asked 
me in conversation, if all the members of our Christian 
churches in Mt. Lebanon were converts from Moham- 
medanism, and I had to tell him, “Probably not one!” I 
had one Moslem boy in the Preparatory Department, who 
confessed Christ, and he suddenly disappeared. No one 
could find a trace of him, and so nearly everyone who 
knew him said: “His family probably did away with him 
and buried him in the sands of the most distant Mediter- 
ranean beach.’”’ Dr. Zwemer in the Foreign Missionary 
Review published in more recent years, said that there 
were not more than two converts from Islam still living 
in all Africa. But Moslem antipathy for Christians is 
slowly weakening. 

At the Seminary in my time, two colored students were 
matriculated and allowed to occupy a room in the base- 
ment of “Old Sem.’ But one day the students held a 
mass meeting and notified the Faculty that unless they 
removed those Negroes in the basement of Old Semi- 
nary, the Southern Whites would leave in a body. The 
Faculty accordingly found a room for them outside the 
Seminary campus and all went well. 

Another problem came before us all. It was in my 
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second year in the seminary, as I remember, that the first 
volume of Driver’s Dictionary of the Bible appeared. 
The Faculty lost no time in denouncing it as unorthodox. 
It was contemporaneous with the three years that the 
trial of Dr. C. A. Briggs was taking place which ended 
in his condemnation by the General Assembly in 1893. 
Their successors today would think long before denounc- 
ing it. Today Princeton is teaching the chief claims 
which Briggs advocated: that Moses did not write all that 
is ascribed to him in the Pentateuch, nor Isaiah all of 
the book ascribed to him. My own views were the tra- 
ditional ones, and still are. 

One other Seminary feature I must not overlook. I 
refer to the Benham Club, a self-electing eating club. 
Our membership was restricted to twenty. Mrs. Benham 
was like a mother to us, thoughtful and kind. Conger 
was our funny man. He could tell us stories that kept us 
laughing all evening. Luther Oates could read “Uncle 
Remus” and make you feel that he was Uncle Remus 
himself. Robert E. Speer and William A. Shedd sharp- 
ened our intellects, and Walter Lowrie raised our mental 
average by ritualistic restraint. Kerswill was never nomi- 
nated for membership. I never knew why. I found him a 
fraternal competitor in Hebrew. Perhaps it was because 
the evenings were all shortened by our stories and he 
wished to put as much as possible of his evenings on 
Semitics. He had his eye on the Hebrew Fellowship. 
The Seminary had never had competition for it. One 
day after class, Dr. Green called us both to tarry a moment 
at his desk and there told us that to be perfectly fair he 
had sent our theses to a friend in New York and had 
asked him to appraise them. He then cut open the sealed 
reply before our eyes and read that I was designated 
the fortunate man. I could scarcely believe it, but in- 
wardly I gave God all the glory. 


Xx 


Graduate Student in Germany 
(1893-95) 


HAVING RECEIVED THE HEBREW FELLOWSHIP at Princeton 
Seminary, I felt I ought to give my whole time to the 
winning, if possible, of a university doctorate. ‘This nat- 
urally made me realize that I must postpone marriage 
till the year was ended. But I also recognized that I owed 
obligations to my fiancee in Cairo; so within thirteen days 
I was in Cairo consulting Jessie. ‘Iwo months of rest and 
happy recreation with the dear ones in Egypt made me 
equal to the primary task of reviving my German; for I 
would go as Dr. Green advised to study under Drs. Dill- 
mann and Harnack. To perfect my German at the uni- 
versity I found a pastor in Thale am Harz who with his 
good wife received me for a time and instructed me. 
Already, they had welcomed two graduates of Hartford 
Theological Seminary, Messrs. Hazen and Severence, 
both being graduates of high standing. Pastor Grabe 
taught us German grammar mornings and in the evening 
Frau Pastor how to write letters, occasionally a letter of 
love! Very frequently we spent afternoons either calling 
on neighbors who welcomed Americans and _ possibly 
smiled at our trying to speak German, but we were fully 
conscious of our lack in fluency. One place near Thale 
was most interesting, namely the Bode-Thal, and its Ross 
T'reppe, a broad channel cut over one hundred feet deep 
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and fifty feet wide by the waters of the Harz Mountains. 
Tradition says a horse with its rider upon him once 
leaped across the chasm, hence its name “Ross ‘Treppe.”’ 

‘The time came when we must leave Thale and go on 
to the university. We chose Berlin where Dillmann and 
Harnack were professors. My Princeton friend Beattie 
was living there, happily domiciled with a banker and 
his family. He was leaving for America and there was one 
more room available for me. ‘Their little daughter, 
Gretchen, was easy to get acquainted with. She always 
asked the blessing at evening dinner, her little prayer 
being, “Come, Lord Jesus, be thou our Guest, and bless 
what thou provided hast.” Skating in the park close by 
was a common exercise. But I confess I got a sudden 
shock. I was a little slow in lifting my hat as we left the 
park. The people were shouting, ‘““The Kaiser is com- 
ing!’ I stood on tiptoe to get a glimpse of him, when sud- 
denly a man behind me reached over and smashed the 
Derby on my head, and said in commanding tones, 
“Take off your hat before His Majesty!” I did, and took 
off that hat for the last time. I apologized to him and 
was really ready to give him my hat too! 

On choosing my various courses for the first semester, 
I registered to take Dr. Dillmann in all his classes, also 
courses under Strack and Harnack. Naturally I soon 
came to know intimately several outstanding fellow 
students. ‘To two of them in particular I divulged my 
plans for Easter vacation to be married in Cairo: Pro- 
fessor Foster of Dartmouth College, and a Mr. Fleming 
from Liverpool, England. ‘They later expressed a desire 
to accompany me to Cairo. We went by Rome and 
Athens, and at the latter I received an invitation from 
Dr. and Mrs. Harvey in Cairo to attend my own wedding. 
As I was named in the invitation I decided I had better 
go! ‘Chough we were quarantined for six hours at Alexan- 
dria we arrived in time for the pre-nuptial dinner which 
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Jessie’s parents had planned, and when I informed them 
that I had invited Professor Foster to take the position 
of ‘‘best man,” and Mr. Fleming to serve as chief usher, 
they were invited to the wedding dinner, too. 

But on the morning of the wedding, an important 
question arose. Should that curtain in the large chapel 
which extended from the pulpit straight down through 
the whole length of the sanctuary to the vestibule remain 
in statu quo during our wedding ceremony or should it 
be taken down? Mrs. Harvey felt it necessary to remain, as 
without it women would not come. I insisted, “It must 
come down!” And I based my argument on the fact that 
in Mt. Lebanon and Beirut the American chapels had no 
curtains at any time. The curtain was removed and the 
bridegroom had conquered! And I believe Mrs. Harvey 
was glad that I had my way. ‘The women came in crowds! 
Three ministers officiated in the ceremony, Dr. Harvey 
having the principal part, Drs. Watson and Giffen assist- 
ing. ‘Iwo government officials, the American and British 
Consuls were also there to legalize the ceremony. Refresh- 
ments were served subsequently in the spacious parlors 
of the Harvey home across from the main entrance to the 
chapel. Not long after the bride and groom were bidding 
their guests good-bye, some of the farewells being for life. 
In a bright and shining open carriage the happy couple 
were driven to the Mena House at the base of the Pyra- 
mid Cheops, where they planned to spend a short honey- 
moon. | 

During our stay at the Mena House we climbed the 
great Pyramid, visited the King’s Chamber inside, spoke 
very reverently to the Sphinx, and ventured to enter a 
long passageway in the north side of the Pyramid, at the 
inner end of which we were assured by the Egyptian 
guides that, with our candles extinguished, we could look 
through the long aperture by which we had entered and 
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see the North Star at noonday. I confess neither one of us 
could honestly say that we saw it. 

Returning to Cairo it was confessedly painful to pack 
up and know that for an indefinitely long time we would 
probably not see one another. Wedding gifts were packed 
without being even opened. By Venice and Vienna we 
hastened to Berlin. Fortunately the banker family where 
Beattie and I had lived so happily together, took in my 
bride with welcome, as Beattie found it necessary to re- 
turn to America. 

I registered again at the university, and stated that I 
wished to take Dr. Dillman fourteen hours a week and 
nothing else. No one had dreamed that this would be 
his last semester. But he died July 4th near the end of his 
course, and literally hosts of professors and friends at- 
tended his funeral. As one of his students I took part in 
his obsequies. In formal dress with white gloves on, we 
students, as one after another we approached the open 
grave, the casket having been already lowered, reached to 
the loaded shovel held near and took a handful of fresh 

earth and threw it reverently upon his casket. 
Dr. Dillmann was a great scholar. Not only were his 
conservative views of the Old Testament but also his 
interpretation of the prophetical books was sounder and 
more acceptable to many. For President W. R. Harper 
of the University of Chicago I wrote a sketch of his life, 
and it was duly published. As a critic he evinced a more 
pronounced faith in the Old ‘Testament than did Well- 
hausen. His Neben Fach was Ethiopic, the living lan- 
guage of Ethiopia. He first attracted the attention of 
Semitic scholars to his Unabridged Dictionary of Ethiopic 
and German, and to his Grammar of the Ethiopic lan- 
guage. Professor Charles of Oxford cites Dr. Dillman as 
the authority of the Semitic language in his more recent 
translation of ““The Book of Enoch,” a book included by 
the Abyssinians in their Canon of Sacred Scripture. I 
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have ever been especially grateful to my good friend and 
teacher, Dr. Wm. Henry Green for recommending me to 
study at Berlin under Dr. Dillmann. 

The very day of Dr. Dillmann’s burial a letter came to 
me from Princeton asking me to accept another Fellow- 
ship which had been awarded to, but resigned by, W. A. 
Shedd of Uremia, Persia, because of the need of his help 
in the mission work there just at that time, which was 
pressing. And Dr. Green added, “If you will accept our 
offer you will be regarded as still our Hebrew Fellow.” 
I consulted Mrs. Robinson and she saw as I did in the 
offer of Dr. Green a great opportunity. Dr. Hilprecht of 
the University of Pennsylvania was in Berlin at the time 
and he advised me to go to Leipzig, his alma mater, and 
study under Professor Socin there—the author of Baede- 
ker’s Guide Book on Palestine and Syria. 

I went to Leipzig and lost no time trying to persuade 
Professor Socin to let me try for a doctorate in Semitics. 
At first he discouraged my attempting to do in one year 
two years’ work which was always required of students 
aiming to win a Ph.D. But I spoke to him in Arabic and 
knew many of the idioms of Oriental beggars which he 
recognized, and the mountain he had placed before me 
became a series of high hills, and I got his consent to try. 
To have rivalled Kerswill helped me, for he had heard 
about our competition for the Princeton Fellowship. Not 
long after, I sent, at President Harper’s request, the 
larger half of my thesis which during the autumn I had 
written, to Chicago for publication in the Hebraica; but 
about ten days after it was posted, the steamer which 
carried the mail, including my precious manuscript, went 
to the bottom of the North Sea. I had no duplicate in 
reserve. I confess that I became almost hopeless about 
the “degree.” My family and many acquaintances in the 
University all with one voice urged me to give up trying 
any longer. But my mother’s last words came to my mind, 
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“George, never be discouraged.” ‘The long Easter vaca- 
tion was coming, and my thesis was not due till June 20. 
Final examinations would follow a month later. The six 
weeks’ Easter vacation came first and I decided to rewrite 
the whole thesis from the few scraps left on my table. 
With the baby and the nurse, Mrs. Robinson, who was 
willing to make any possible sacrifice, and I boarded the 
train that took us to Dresden and obtained there without 
delay a fine three room apartment in the Praguer Strasse. 
Jessie spent the time visiting the famous art galleries of 
the city and I worked some ten to twelve hours a day 
reproducing what had been lost. The spring vacation 
was soon over and we returned to Leipzig. For the sum- 
mer semester I took all Professor Socin offered, also Pro- 
fessor Heinze in philosophy and Professor Wachsmuth in 
history. ‘hese were my minors while Hebrew and Arabic 
were my majors. 

Soon after returning to Leipzig, the grandparents ar- 
rived from Cairo. They had come to see Jessie’s little 
baby. And were they pleased? Picking up their little 
granddaughter they were off to Scotland to visit all their 
many Scotch relations. ‘Thereafter I had nothing to do 
but attend University classes, finish my thesis, and pre- 
pare for my oral examinations, one major in Semitics, and 
two minors in the history of philosophy and in ancient 
history. One of the formal University details was for the 
candidate to receive a formal invitation to be present at 
his own public examinations. Mine would take place on 
July 25 and follow a definite order in Semitics, philoso- 
phy and ancient history, and each examination would be 
oral and an hour long. Before July 25 came, I was ex- 
pected to call on each one of my examiners, introducing 
myself, and remind him of his engagement. Prior to the 
examinations, Professor Socin invited me to dine with 
him and several other academic guests. As I entered his 
home I noticed on a table a bound book of human pen- 
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manship which looked like mine, and I asked him if he 
had read my thesis. He answered in a jolly spirit, “Yes, 
I have read it all; it is fine, but I don’t believe a word of 
it.’ My courage was somewhat humbled! 

During the examinations I sat a lone student on one 
side of a long table, the three examiners sitting opposite 
me. ‘They looked to me exceeding wise. Each one used 
his full hour quizzing me. When they had finished I felt 
quite empty. All was in German. On the whole, their 
questions were fair. Dr. Socin saw pretty clearly that I 
had tried to master Arabic—one of the three most difficult 
of all tongues, Russian and Chinese being the other two. 
In philosophy, Dr. Heinze pressed one point in Kant with 
great emphasis, going to the very bottom of it. When 
their reports came officially to me, I was graded high in 
Arabic and Hebrew by Professor Socin, and on my thesis 
“Einst unbedingt,” or “First, without question!” And 
privately he told me that I was the first foreign student 
to whom he had ever given that mark. In philosophy and 
history I received B*. 

I wish to add a new paragraph to say but this: I owed 
it all, under God, to my dear mother, who, dying, had 
said as her very last word to me: “George, never be 
discouraged.” 

I immediately packed and bought my ticket for Scot- 
land where I spent some days with my family. We then 
sailed for New York. I went to Princeton to thank Dr. 
Green for the second year especially on a Fellowship. 
Dr. Warfield met me, and asked, “Did you get your de- 
gree? On what did you write?” I answered, “On the 
origin of Zechariah 9-14.” ““Well, how many Zechariahs 
did you find?” “Only one, Doctor—the author of chapters 
1-8.” Dr. Warfield was greatly surprised and remarked: 
“It must have been the novelty of your conclusion that 
won. 


XI 


Pastor of Roxbury 
Presbyterian Church, Boston 


(1896) 


RETURNING TO AMERICA, after having spent two years in 
Germany, many good Presbyterians assumed that I had 
probably lost my fundamentals, and had gone over to 
higher criticism. I waited three autumn months before 
anyone invited me to preach as a candidate anywhere. 
But one Saturday’s mail in November brought me four 
invitations, as I was reading Cheyne’s great volume on 
the Book of Isaiah. And the four filled, without conflict, 
the month of December. I accepted all of them. ‘wo 
definitely committed themselves, and I was led to choose 
the one in Boston. It was a new church building and the 
congregation numbered some 300. Mrs. Robinson agreed 
and we moved promptly to take up the work there in 
January. At the time I was only licensed, awaiting ordi- 
nation. Arrangements were soon made for a meeting of 
Boston Presbytery; Dr. Patton of the seminary at Prince- 
ton was invited to preach the ordination sermon; I was 
now examined and ordained a Presbyterian minister and 
installed the pastor of the Roxbury Presbyterian Church. 
My two most outstanding elders were Mr. Christie, a 
veritable saint, and Mr. John Gilchrist, the head of the 
largest dry goods store in Boston at that time. They ad- 
vertised me with great extravagance. Even Dr. Plumb, 
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who had one of the largest Congregational churches in 
the city, asked me to exchange pulpits with him one Sun- 
day for both morning and evening. He had four times as 
many members as I had. But I was training myself at the 
time, as I have ever since, to preach Christ, letting him 
stand before me, not standing before him! 

As I was primarily a student of the Bible, I asked my 
Session if I might start a course on the Old Testament, 
Monday evenings. ‘Their mid-week prayer meeting came 
on Friday evenings. Mine would not conflict therefore. 
The attendance on Monday evenings surprised us all—far 
greater than I could reasonably have expected. One of 
my session reported to me one evening that every mem- 
ber of both the Session and the Trustees was present. 

But theological seminaries, both Knox College, ‘Toron- 
to, and McCormick Seminary of Chicago, were in need 
of professors of Hebrew and by telegraph and personal 
visitation I was offered a professorship. I had spent a week 
at the Conference in Toronto without any thought of 
their desire that I might fill their vacancy. And about 
the same time Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick was telegraph- 
ing me asking me to come to Chicago for an interview. 
I confess I didn’t know what to do. I telegraphed Prince- 
ton for advice and Dr. Green replied: “Let McCormick 
come to you.” I regarded his counsel as wise, and tele- 
graphed Mr. McCormick to that effect. 

The following Sunday morning there was a strange and 
apparently strong personality in my audience; I had been 
wrestling with the eighth chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. I wondered who he might be. After pronounc- 
ing the benediction, I hastened down toward the pew 
where he sat and met him coming toward me. It was 
Professor A. S. Carrier of McCormick Seminary. After 
playfully heaping upon him many bad names and surmis- 
ing his reason for appearing, I invited him to come home 
with me for dinner. He responded and we had an ex- 
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tended interview together. He assured me that their 
need at McCormick Seminary was great, and that I was 
being considered for the position of professor of Hebrew 
and Old ‘Testament Literature. I also told him of how I 
was wont in those days to say, with some degree of flip- 
pancy, “I’ll go wherever the Lord calls me, but I will 
never go to Chicago!”’ But I really did not mean it. Now, 
that I eventually have resided in Chicago since 1898, I 
would say I am very thankful that I came. Chicago is a 
city of great and tremendous opportunity! 

Prior to my final acceptance of one or other of these 
attractive positions, I was overtaken by a deep sorrow. 
My brother Will who had been ill for three years was 
overcome by the extreme heat of Boston. He passed away 
that afternoon of July 4 in my home while I was absent, 
as I had taken our little daughter on a harbor boat. My 
brother had suffered three years from a fibrous tumor in 
the fourth ventrical of the brain. As a minister he was 
both an ideal pastor and an earnest Gospel preacher. It 
was too late that Saturday evening to obtain another 
minister to take my pulpit in the morning, and accord- 
ingly I preached as I had planned, myself. Not until I 
had pronounced the benediction did I tell my people 
that my brother was lying a corpse in my house. ‘The 
people were completely silenced and deeply sympathetic. 
A visiting minister in the congregation came hastily for- 
ward, introduced himself, and expressed his willingness 
to preach that Sunday evening. All earthly joys and 
honors faded in the light of my brother’s sudden transla- 
tion. Having been a faithful minister and a patient suf- 
ferer, he was now with his mother and mine. This was 
my consolation. On Tuesday following we took his pre- 
cious body to Schenectady, New York, for burial. 

During July and into the month of August I continued 
my ministry. The officers generously allowed me three 
weeks as my vacation. Few men have so short a pastorate 
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as I had at Roxbury. They consented to my going to 
Knox (Theological) College, Toronto, Canada. Today 
the Roxbury church is much larger in size than it was in 
my time. During the pastorate of my successor, Dr. Sam- 
uel A. Jackson, the church well-nigh doubled in member- 
ship, having now over 600 members instead of 300. 
Boston is not known as a Presbyterian city. 


XII 


Professor at Knox College, Toronto 
(1896-98) 


KNox COLLEGE IN 1896 Was THE principal theological 
seminary in Canada. Sir William Mortimer Clark, who 
became later the lieutenant governor general of Ontario, 
was the Chairman of the Board of Managers; and the 
very Reverend Dr. William Caven was the highly hon- 
ored Principal. Both of these well-known men were rec- 
ognized generally as representatives of Christian faith. 

At 619 Spadina Avenue a most comfortable home was 
found for us. Our hostess was a widow with two children, 
a boy and a girl in their early teens. Mrs. Whiteside lived 
a long and beautiful Christian life, not dying until she 
had passed 100. ‘The College was located two blocks from 
us in a large and imposing building situated in the very 
middle of broad Spadina Ave. Each professor had his 
own lecture room, with an anteroom for his own personal 
convenience. Professors were not expected to speak to 
their students when they met either in the halls of the 
College or on the street. Dr. Francis L. Patton who was a 
Canadian found it somewhat irksome to be expected to 
say “Good Morning” to a student even in Princeton 
where he spent many years as both a professor in the 
seminary and president of the university. 

The frequent home dinners by friends of the College 
given to Mrs. Robinson and myself were often very elab- 
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orate. Mrs. Clark and her two beautiful daughters ex- 
celled in hospitality. One very important point in parlor 
manners impressed me. When dinner was announced 
Mrs. Clark rose and directed couples in finding their 
companions, and order of march. Sir William and his 
designated lady took the lead; then Principal Caven and 
his; and so on until I was left to follow with Lady Clark. 
She was on the left side of the drawing room, and as I saw 
her coming toward me naturally I advanced a step toward 
her, offering her my left arm, but she slipped behind me 
and took my right arm, remarking: “In Britain a married 
man never offers his left arm to anyone but his wife.” So 
we walked out to the dining room. And I had learned 
another new custom in Great Britain. 

The academic year of Knox was exactly six months 
long: for example, from Oct. 8th to April 7th. This I 
welcomed most heartily as it gave me time to study 
abroad, and also for Jessie and Henrietta to visit the 
latter’s grandparents in Cairo. I accompanied them as 
far as London. Jessie had full care thereafter of the little 
three year old. She was lively; on the voyage between 
Gibraltar and Alexandria she tried to get through one of 
the deck port-holes and had her little legs quite out when 
her mother, paralyzed at her danger, caught her just in 
time! Jessie gave all glory for saving her to God. 

I had gone from London to Leyden, as I wished if 
possible to obtain one of the Dutch doctorates, knowing 
how thorough and exacting they were. But my purpose 
was thwarted. I had not had the drill of a Dutch high 
school! I appealed to Woodrow Wilson for help; but they 
would not make an exception. No Oxford or Cambridge 
“Don” had ever been granted the honor, they told me. 
But I enjoyed some ten weeks in the home of a Dutch 
pastor. When my wife returned with Henrietta I met 
them in Paris and brought them to London and we found 
comfortable rooms not very remote from the museum 
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library. But one day after luncheon we faced another 
near tragedy. While we were bidding certain American 
friends good-bye our little Henrietta disappeared. We 
searched everywhere, but in Russell Square she was not 
to be found. Finally, I was moved to go down Southamp- 
ton Row to Oxford St., and as I reached that crowded 
thoroughfare, I looked and lo! there was a policeman 
helping her across the street to the side where she was 
accustomed to climb up to the top of a bus. And she was 
crying “Bus! Bus!’’ I yelled to him “She is my child!” 
And I repeated my claim again and again. Reluctantly 
he gave her to me but not until he was perfectly satisfied 
that there was no false note in my claim. Later we 
gathered, my wife and her many sympathizers, and in 
our room in the Square, we spent some time on our 
knees! To have your only child lost in London, though 
only for a short hour, is no dream. 

I continued going daily to the library of the museum 
and one day discovered that the man who sat at my left 
hand reading was no other than a close relative of Win- 
ston Churchill. Our conversations were brief but inter- 
esting. As I observed after several weeks’ observation, 
he worked incessantly from 9:30 A.M. till about four 
o'clock, when he went to the museum tea rooms. 

During my stay in London I ventured to call on Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll, the celebrated editor of The 
British Weekly and of a theological monthly, called The 
Expositor. I introduced myself as from Knox College, 
Canada, and told him I had written a critical and rather 
comprehensive article on “The Origin and Date of Deu- 
teronomy.” He suggested that we have a cup of tea to- 
gether. I then told him that I could not tarry, as Mrs. 
Robinson was waiting for me in a taxi at his door. He 
immediately touched a bell and told the maid who an- 
swered to let Mrs. Nicoll know. Lady Nicoll went out 
and persuaded my wife to come in. We had tea served 
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us in their beautiful drawing room, and he followed up 
my announcement of the article on Deuteronomy saying 
that should it be too long for one issue, he would publish 
it in separate sections. It finally appeared in the winter 
of 1899-1900 in five sections. I was greatly pleased. 

My second year at Knox College was perfectly satis- 
factory, as was the first. My classes had distinguished 
scholarly men among them, and I coveted for them what 
I had been privileged to enjoy as a graduate of Princeton. 
So I set about and found two or three of the church, well- 
to-do friends who responded, and $600 was given for a 
Graduate Fellowship in the Old ‘Testament Hebrew De- 
partment and the same amount for the New Testament 
Greek. The winner of the Old Testament honor was 
Gilbert Wilson, one of our strongest preachers for years 
in Chicago; and the winner of the New Testament honor 
was E. A. Wicher, who for well-nigh thirty years taught 
the New Testament in the San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, at San Anselmo, California. 

But during this second year, especially, Mr. Cyrus H. 
McCormick continued his appeal for McCormick Semi- 
nary. “If not at the end of your first year at Knox, then at 
mid-year following; if not then, at the end of your second 
year at Toronto!”” And he added they would make me 
full Professor and my stipend would be accordingly with 
a good house in which to live on the campus. I was in a 
quandary. I consulted men, and I listened to God, who 
said, “Better forget your antipathy for Chicago!’’ And so, 
I finally consented to accept the McCormick offer. Frank- 
ly I went to Sir Mortimer Clark to tell him first of all the 
details of their allurement. In response he said, “But why 
didn’t you come to me before deciding? We had a promo- 
tion to offer you.” I answered: “It was not I who really 
decided the matter.” In fact I did not desire to go to 
Chicago. I never did wish to settle there; but God just 
seemed to point before me an open door and bade me 
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enter; and I felt I must obey. The years spent there have 
demonstrated the wisdom of my choice. 

A very superior successor was found to fill my place, 
John E. McFadyen, who was a student of Professor 
George Adam Smith at Glasgow. A few years passed and 
Dr. Smith was called to be Principal of Aberdeen Uni- 
versity and naturally the officials called McFadyen home 
to Glasgow. 

It was with sincere love and deep regret that I gave up 
my work at Knox. My family and most of my friends 
regretted to see me go beyond the Alleghenies. But I 
divested myself of my own prejudice against it and instead 
I soon found that Chicago with all her faults is one of the 
most influential and important cities of our country. | 
had merely heard the Master calling. 


XIII 


Farst Impresstons of McCormick Seminary 
(1898) 


THE McCormick Seminary of Chicago gave us a most 
cordial welcome. As a theological institution of the Pres- 
byterian Church it had been founded and located for 
several years at Hanover, Indiana. Cyrus H. McCormick, 
the inventor of the Harvest Reaper, brought it to Chica- 
go, and established it firmly on the near north side of 
the city. 

When we arrived in Chicago, we were met at the 
station by Professor Carrier and driven to his home on 
the campus, where Mrs. Carrier and their daughter Dor- 
othea welcomed us. ‘They entertained us while the house 
designated to receive us was being placed in order. Mr. 
Cyrus H. McCormick, Junior, having inherited large 
financial interests in the McCormick Reaper Company, 
invited us to spend a week end at their summer home in 
Lake Forest. We accepted and were most graciously re- 
ceived by his wife in their palatial home, which was 
located among trees close to the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan. After attending church on Sunday morning and 
enjoying a Sunday dinner, Mr. McCormick and I took 
a walk down one of the great ravines so characteristic of 
Lake Forest, and we talked freely together of the Semi- 
nary and its great importance in Chicago and the central 
west. On Monday morning we returned to Chicago and 
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the Carriers made us contented to remain with them till 
it was announced to us that 10 Chalmers Place was now 
cleaned and ready for us. 

A whole chapter could be written on the attractive 
little park, resembling an English Square. Mrs. McCor- 
mick had constructed two rows of three story homes on 
the north and south sides of the lawn, with a well paved 
carriage drive before them, the west end of the lawn 
opening out upon the athletic field while the east end 
was gracefully enclosed by two independent professors’ 
homes, leaving however a broad drive between them. 
‘This was the main entrance. In later years when Dr. 
John Timothy Stone became President, a magnificent 
dining hall was constructed, filling the west end. 

Another almost tragic impression was received by me 
in an early Faculty meeting. I feel forced to describe it. 

It was provoked by Dr. Craig’s arraignment of me for 
suggesting to a colleague on a walk in Lincoln Park that 
I felt we ought to have a President of the Faculty. Hither- 
to not one of our seminaries had any. 

We met upstairs in Virginia Library, but Dr. Craig 
addressed me as befitting the basement! Without desig- 
nating me as the culpable one of the Faculty, he broached 
the subject which, he had heard, was proposed, that the 
Seminary should have an elected President, whereupon 
he argued that there was no precedent for it, not one of 
all the denominational seminaries had a President, and 
that it violated absolutely “the parity of the clergy.”” He 
also went on at length that “it was opposed by our Sem1- 
nary Constitution, and that the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion was opposed to it,” etc. He was always keeping his 
eyes upon me till I asked, “Are you referring to me, 
Doctor?” “Yes,” he replied, “You.” I responded: “If Dr. 
Craig will take his seat, I should like to talk to him.” He 
took his seat; and I took the floor and said: “The only 
time I have ever broached the subject of a possible Presi- 
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dent of McCormick was when walking with J. Ross Ste- 
venson in Lincoln Park one afternoon. I did not know 
we had anyone in the Faculty who objected to it. But we 
have certainly heard here tonight all the objections pos- 
sible. In answer to you, I am quite conscious that I am 
thirty-six years your junior; but I must defend myself. I 
came to McCormick in good faith, called not once but 
thrice, and took it for granted that among ourselves we 
might safely discuss the needs of our institution; but 
I have learned tonight that even unguarded remarks are 
subject to transmission. But what I wish to say to you 
both, and to all our colleagues, I came with an independ- 
ent mind, and am here, and [I shall insist upon my right 
to do my own thinking as long as I remain with you. I 
thank you!”’ 

Nothing further was said, and we adjourned to our 
homes. Dr. Zenos accompanied me. I slept fewer hours 
than usual. In the early morning Dr. Herrick Johnson 
came to my door to remind me that he and Dr. Zenos were 
my sympathetic friends. Time has healed the wounds. 


XIV 


Granted Leave to Explore Mt. Sinai 
(1900) 


‘THE PENINSULA OF SINAI is an extensive desert stretching 
from Beersheba and Gaza in the extreme south of Pales- 
tine over 100 miles south to the Red Sea, and from the 
Mediterranean on the west to Petra in Mt. Seir some 150 
miles east. 

Mrs. Robinson and Henrietta remained in Cairo with 
the grandparents. I set actively to work trying to find a 
dragoman to conduct me. But of all the many idle guides 
in Cairo I could find not one who was willing to venture 
across the desert between Mt. Sinai and Petra. Fortunate- 
ly, however, I met two American clergymen who would 
accompany me to Mt. Sinai and by Kadesh in the western 
portion of the Peninsula to Gaza. Their names were Pro- 
fessor Anthony of Maine and Dr. John Harvey Lee of 
Pennsylvania; and together we found an experienced 
guide from Palestine named Hanna Abu Saab which 
interpreted meant “John, the Father of Difficulty.” This 
name helped us to believe in him. 

The contract we made with him was signed in the 
presence of the American Consul in Cairo. It included 
the following promises and stipulations: we would pay 
Hanna $35.00 a day for at least forty days, of which 140 
pounds sterling should be paid in advance. Many other 
detailed specifications followed: for example, the indi- 
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vidual tents must be white and clean, the food palatable 
and adequate, the camels strong and quite able to carry 
one man each, a good cook and an able waiter, a small 
tent in which to take our luncheons when there was no 
great rock to furnish us shade, three comfortable chairs, 
three comfortable mattresses, fruits for forty days, two 
crates of oranges, plenty of good drinking water, reason- 
able quantities of meat, at least fifty live chickens. We 
shall have a compass, notebooks and sun umbrellas, guide- 
books and Bibles, and will sew between narrow strips of 
flannel a row of English sovereigns, each separately from 
the others that there may be no jingling, and bound close 
about our bodies under our BVDs. And we insisted on 
assurance of one thing more of great importance, the 
introduction of ourselves to the patriarch of the Sinai 
monastery by the Bishop of the Greek Church in Cairo. 

We travelled by rail from Cairo to Suez. It was, after 
all, the separation of ourselves from our dear ones that . 
cost us the most. Yet we were given faith to say good-bye. 
Arriving at Suez we could see across the Gulf our caravan 
on the Asiatic side awaiting us; how could we get across! 
‘That was the question Moses faced as he led the Hebrews 
out of Egyptian slavery. Israel’s exodus was on dry 
ground! How came it about? That has been a perpetual 
problem to most Bible readers: Israel’s crossing the Red 
Sea. An English officer, long in the service of Great 
Britain at Suez: gave me his explanation of the miracle 
which saved Israel. He said the high spring tide had 
just gone out, and had left the space between Lake ‘Tim- 
sah on the north and the Bitter Lake on the south quite 
dry, the distance between them being about ten miles; 
the waters of the lakes being left in them, served as a 
boundary wall which kept Israel from going to the right 
or left and they kept on till dawn revealed their escape 
and the fate of the Egyptians who were caught in the 
returning tide. God knows how and when to distribute 
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his miracles. Of this epoch-making miracle, Bunsen sug- 
gestively observes, ‘History was born in the night.” Israel 
passed over in safety. We too crossed safely—in a httle 
boat. 

It was on March 20th, 1900, that we began our journey 
on the desert side of the Red Sea. Our camels kneeled 
to receive us. As a desert caravan we must have made an 
impression. ‘Iwo miles brought us to the “Bitter Wells”’ 
of Moses’ time (Exodus 15:23). The waters are still bit- 
ter. We went on a few miles more and camped. The 
first night was ideal. ‘The atmosphere was quiet and all 
our attending helpers as quiet as camp life could be ex- 
pected to be. At the usual rate of a loaded camel, about 
two and one half miles an hour, a second day brought us 
to Elim which is usually identified with Wadi Gharrun- 
del because of its copious waters; a rather broad valley 
with about fifty stunted palm trees. By digging about 10 
to 15 inches into the sand of the Wadi we obtained fairly 
good drinking water for ourselves and camels (Exodus 
15:27). As far as to Elim we had kept most of the way in 
sight of the Red Sea; we were now about to enter a moun- 
tainous section. In the rocks we often saw a variety of 
colors. We transcribed many of them. From the top 
down of one we listed amber, light yellow, grey black, 
purple, red, terracotta, and buff. Similar colors we ob- 
served elsewhere in our desert wanderings. Nature 
seemed to be insisting that even the rocks were still vocal 
with God. 

During the trip between Suez and Mt. Sinai, two 
mounted Arabs met us, one of whom knew our Hanna, 
as the Chief Sheikh of our caravan. Both dismounted 
from their camels, hastened to meet and salute each other 
as friends. When they did come together they kissed each 
other using the sign of affection and peace. After they 
had discussed their plans, they remounted each his camel 
and passed by. We glanced at the abandoned mines of the 
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ancient Arabs who are said to have discovered there many 
precious stones; and crossing by a pass called Nakl Budra 
we camped in these high mountains, and spent there our 
first Sunday in the desert! It was there we three Ameri- 
can clergymen adopted the plan that on Sundays we 
should take turns in preaching. We rested and meditated, 
and the day was all-glorious in our memories. 

Another day brought us to Wadi Feiran, a popular 
desert center because of the abundance of running water. 
The Latin churches associate the very high mountain 
called Jebel Serbal with the Mountain of the Law as 
given to Moses. We climbed Jebel Serbal, though it re- 
quired six hours to ascend. But in Exodus 19 it is quite 
obviously implied that Moses climbed the Mountain of 
the Law at least twice in a single day. ‘To me it seems 
quite impossible to reconcile the height of the mountain 
with the description of it in the book of Exodus. More- 
over there was no great plain around the foot of Serbal for 
the people to camp. Another day’s travel, or at most two 
short days brought us to Jebel Musa, before which there 
is a large plain on which Israel more probably camped. 

Arriving at the Monastery of St. Catherine, we pre- 
sented our official credentials from the Greek Archbishop 
in Cairo, and were received by the patriarch and the 
monks with great cordiality. “Their monastery was origi- 
nally a convent, dating from the sixth century, A.D.; but 
their chapel within it is claimed to have been built on 
the very spot where Moses saw his vision of the burning 
bush, while feeding his father-in-law’s sheep. The origi- 
nal convent as a whole is the tribute given to a Russian 
Saint named Catherine, who was tortured in Alexandria, 
Egypt, for her faith, having been bound alive to the 
wheel of a heavy chariot and driven about the city till 
death ended her agonies. She was afterward beheaded by 
her enemies, but her friends erected to her memory this 
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monument, the original convent at the base of Jebel 
Musa. 

The monks showed us every possible courtesy, espe- 
cially their famous library, with its many ancient treas- 
ures. It was here that Mrs. Lewis and her twin sister Mrs. 
Gibson of Cambridge, England, discovered the famous 
Syriac Palimpsest of the Four Gospels. Here, too, it was 
that ‘Tischendorf in 1844 rescued from a monk’s waste- 
basket the priceless Codex Sinaiticus, which was “the 
pearl,’ he used to say, of his many discoveries. Having 
myself studied under Professor August Dillmann in Ber- 
lin, and knowing how he had made Ethiopic, the lan- 
guage of the ancient Abyssinians, intelligible to Euro- 
peans, and that Ethiopic may have been spoken also in 
Mt. Sinai, or Himyaritic, a kindred tongue, I have wished 
some archaeologist might find a manuscript in Himyar- 
itic or Ethiopic of scientific worth. 

One of the monks identified himself as coming from 
Chicago. He was our guide to the top of Jebel Musa and 
kindly pointed out many traditional identifications, such 
as the place where God asked Elijah “What doest thou 
here, Elijahr” It required of us at our normal gait three 
and a half hours to ascend Jebel Musa. The altitude is 
7300 feet above Red Sea level and 2500 feet higher than 
the Great Plain at the foot of the mountain. We believed 
this mountain was the Mountain of the Law rather than 
Jebel Serbal which was not a great distance from Wadi 
Feiran. In this we were confirming the judgment of 
Tischendorf, Edward Robinson of Union Seminary, Rit- 
ter, Laborde, Palmer and Dean Stanley. If so then Jebel 
Musa is the mountain of the Ten Commandments. 

The mountains of southern Sinai are in the main either 
granite or limestone. When Moses saw Israel ignoring 
the tables of limestone which bore the Ten Command- 
ments written by the Divine Hand, he dashed them to 
the ground and may have made a pair of granite. On one 
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of my visits to Mt. Sinai I brought home in my saddle 
bags two large pieces and had them engraved in Jerusa- 
lem and Munich. The set in granite I have given to the 
Virginia Library of McCormick Seminary. 

The journey from Sinai to Kadesh through the central 
and most hazardous portion of the desert was now to be 
undertaken. Our caravan would naturally attract the 
cupidity of the Arabs. No one since 1882 had ventured 
to cross the region directly north of Mt. Sinai. According 
to Deuteronomy 1:2, it is eleven days caravan travelling 
from Sinai to Kadesh by the Mt. Seir road. The Arabs 
call this portion of the desert badiet et-Tih, or a “barren 
waste.”” It is not sandy but hardened and absolutely non- 
productive. It has neither mountains nor hills nor foun- 
tains and therefore yields no vegetation and is quite with- 
out shade trees. Yet it is not entirely without natural 
scenery and snatches of impressive beauty. How many 
Arabs can be said to dwell in the peninsula as a whole, 
I asked an American layman who had spent fully ten 
years on the edge of the desert, and he answered “About 
10,000.” Geologically the rocks become interesting: 
granite, both red and grey, gneiss, schists of hornblende, 
talc and chlorite, and dikes of diorite and basalt. Archae- 
ologically, the name Sinai has been traced by linguistic 
scholars back to the Babylonian god “Sin.” Dr. Petrie 
and Correlli in recent times have discovered at Serabit 
el-Kadim an ancient shrine dedicated to Hathor, or Ishtar 
of the Babylonian pantheon. That Ain Kadees perpetu- 
ates the Biblical name Kadesh is quite probable. Ancient 
names are not easily supplanted. ‘The copious fountain 
some four miles north of Ain Kadees was to Israel a 
source also of water to themselves and animals. But both 
fountains failed to supply Israel’s needs, and they mur- 
mured. Moses also lost his temper, smiting the rock twice, 
and saying, “Must I bring you water out of the rock?” 
We were all eager to see that “‘rock.” 
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At Sinai, Hanna persuaded us to hire a local Arab 
named Abeed to help us in case of difficulty. At the end 
of the six days from Sinai to our desert camp where the 
caravan had a day of rest, before dusk that Sunday eve- 
ning the new guide with Hanna’s co-operation came to 
our tents and informed us that neither he nor Abeed 
would go a step farther in this unknown desert unless we 
give them, there and then, eighteen pounds extra. We 
deliberated with Hanna a long time. He claimed that 
this amount was the stipulation of Abeed. We went into 
our other tent to consult together and make our decision. 
Hanna reassured us that we had no other alternative. 
We pulled the tent curtains and emptied our flannel 
strips of silent sovereigns; paid them their exacted “‘black- 
mail,” and ate our evening meal and retired. 

We marveled at Hanna’s friendliness with Abeed! 
It was during the week just passed that John Lee had 
fallen feet foremost into an unwalled twelve-foot well 
with two or three feet of water at the bottom. He was 
trying to photograph an unwilling Bedouin girl and had 
not seen the well’s opening. With ropes we drew him 
out without injury. The next Sunday found us at Ain 
Kadees, or Kadesh Barnea. This fountain is one of the 
important ones of the whole region, but not quite as 
copious as Ain Kuderat three or four miles to the north 
of it. But it was Ain Kadees “the fountain of holiness” 
which received the title in Scripture (Numbers 14:1). 
The Arabic word kadees designating this one as most 
“holy.” Dean Stanley in 1856 had wrongly identified 
Kadesh with Petra in Mount Seir. 

We had now reached in our journey the very edge of 
the desert proper. From Kadesh to Gaza was through the 
Negeb, or South Land, lying south of Judah. Five more 
days were needed to bring us to the end of our equip- 
ment with camels and tents. The country was beginning 
to show signs of fertility. As we approached the city of 
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Gaza I received no welcome, rather the very opposite. 
I met a sheikh riding on a camel going toward Egypt. I 
courteously saluted him with the ordinary words, Salaam 
aleykum—‘‘Peace be unto you.” Quick as lightning he 
held up his camel to rebuke me, saying in accents of fierce 
anger: “You European dog, who gave you the right to 
wish peace to me, a Moslem?”’ Hanna hurried to my side 
and warned me that we were approaching the most big- 
oted Mohammedan city of all Palestine. 

Upon safe arrival we telegraphed to Cairo at once; and 
because horses were necessary for us to ride to Jerusalem, 
we telegraphed also for three horses and a baggage an- 
imal. After two days, they came. In the meantime we 
visited the English Missions both at Gaza and Ascalon. 
The hazards of Sinai had all been conquered. Our in- 
tended baksheesh to Hanna and the Arabs with us had 
to be diminished somewhat to retain a few reserves. We 
had not forgotten the “help” of Abeed. 

Among the outstanding enjoyments of the journey 
were the luncheons, often eaten by choice in the shadow 
of some great rock, where we also slept in a weary land; 
and also the prompt service of tea upon arrival at almost 
every camping place. Among the conclusions at which 
we arrived with varying degrees of certainty was the “tide 
hypothesis’ in Israel’s miraculous crossing of the Red 
Sea; also, the very probable location of Kadesh at ain 
kadees; and the utter barrenness of much of the desert of 
Israel’s wanderings. God’s isolation of his people was a 
necessary antidote to their years of slavery in the land 
of Egypt. But the one great lesson to myself was the inner 
feeling that I, through having had this desert experience, 
could better appreciate the use Israel repeatedly made of 
their experience in the desert: their prophets repeatedly 
refer to it. 


XV 


The High Place of Petra Discovered 
(1900) 


I SOMETIMES WONDER AT MY OWN eagerness to visit regions 
which deter so many others. Petra was long one of those 
which lured me. No dragoman in Cairo would assume 
the risk. No native guide in Jerusalem could be persuad- 
ed. ‘The Old ‘Testament had said too httle about Esau 
and his descendants to satisfy me. My desire was, how- 
ever, soon to be satisfied. An English lay missionary had 
labored for nine years in Moab. His name was Archibald 
Forder. ‘Though he himself had never been there, he was 
willing to accompany me to Petra; only, however, on 
certain definite conditions: namely, to go without show, 
on bony but strong horses, to carry in our saddle bags 
our food, and to sleep on the ground at night. 

After our regal forty days in Sinai, I was ready to wel- 
come the necessary sacrifice. Very few explorers had ever 
ventured to visit the Rock City of Petra. Among them 
were Burckhardt, Dalman, Irby and Mangles, Laborde, 
Palmer, and Edward Robinson, yet they all left but 
limited descriptions of what they saw; an artist of Phila- 
delphia had photographed an altar and dubbed it an 
‘Altar of Baal.” | 

Forder chose the horses, which were strong and bony, 
and unattractive. We filled our saddle bags with bread 
and cheese, olives and fruit, and left Jerusalem on April 
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23rd, 1900. We went by Jericho, and Wadi Mojib to 
Kerak, where Turkish soldiers were stationed to maintain 
peace. The soldiers asked us “Whither do you go?” 
And we answered, ““To Wadi Musa, the Valley of Moses,” 
the common name given to Petra in those parts. They 
responded, “Too dangerous! Nobody ever goes there in 
these days.”” “But we wish to go; we are even willing to 
go without military protection if necessary.” At least two 
hours were spent, insisting that we would go at our own 
risk. At last they consented, saying “But we shall have to 
go with you: that is Turkish law.” We thanked them 
and were soon off together. 

Seven miles from Kerak in Moab we came to the terri- 
tory of Edom. It was in this region that Esau separated 
from Isaac and his Hebrew family and settled making 
Mount Seir and Petra a part of his territorial possessions. 

We slept near the ruins of the ancient city of Bozrah. 
I chose the soft earth near the roots of a large olive tree. 
When I wakened in the morning my attention was at- 
tracted by a good sized scorpion which was staring at me 
not many inches distant from my face. I recalled how 
Professor Sayce in Egypt when once bitten by a scorpion 
on the calf of his leg, took out his jackknife, and cut a 
necessarily large cavity in the muscle, in order that every 
possible germ of the scorpion’s poison might be carried 
away. The poor people of Bozrah are today compelled 
to live in the empty and infected ruins of the ancient city. 
In our passing, Forder saw a woman within a ruin and 
asked for a drink of water, and she answered, “Don’t 
come in here! Jiddar! Jiddar! Cholera! Cholera!’’ Her 
husband lay dead at her feet. She sat there holding a 
babe at her breast. Such conditions brought to mind 
Isaiah’s immortal inquiry, “Who is this that cometh from 
Edom with dyed garments from Bozrah?” (63:1). Esau’s 
successors live thus. 

From Bozrah we continued our journey south, follow- 
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ing a much travelled donkey path to Shobek. Shobek is 
a quite unique example of ancient villages, in that it is a 
walled city entirely built on the edge of a large apex of 
an isolated mountain peak. I have since visited it and 
gone down over 100 feet by rough steps to a fountain at 
its base which provided a continual water supply in time 
of siege. We slept in the warm valley at the city’s feet and 
we rose the next morning glad that one day more of 
twenty-five miles would bring us to our destination. 

The main entrance to Petra was itself worth the trip. 
The city is entered from the east by a cutting through 
the mountains about a mile long made apparently deeper 
and still deeper by the rains of Edom. ‘This cut is called 
the Sik. Much of the Sik’s distance through the moun- 
tain range is over 75 feet deep, open at the top. In 
breadth it seldom exceeds twenty-five feet. It requires an 
ordinary horse at least twenty minutes to walk through. 
As the traveller comes near to its inner or western end, 
suddenly he gets a glimpse of a beautiful and artistic edi- 
fice called the Khazneh, which is usually interpreted 
as the Mausoleum of Petra. Quite possibly, I fancy, it is 
the tomb of King Aretas who ruled as far north as Damas- 
cus in Paul’s day, and is mentioned by him in II Corin- 
thians 11:32, 33, saying that he was “let down through a 
window in a basket and escaped the hands of Aretas the 
King.” ‘The Khazneh is estimated to be at least one hun- 
dred feet in height. No one has ever been able to scale 
it. In width it is eighty feet. A great urn adorns the high 
apex, which the Arabs fancy is full of gold, that being the 
chief cause of visitors coming to see Petra. ‘The great pil- 
lars in the front of the structure are, with the exception 
of the fallen one, carved from the mountain rock. The 
door is some eighteen feet in height and opens into a 
rock-hewn chamber of forty feet cube. Leading from this 
large chamber are two small chambers, having kokim, or 
narrow cuttings in their floors, which would signify that 
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these were the depository rooms for the dead. Palmer 
speaks of the Khazneh, as ‘““The Mausoleum of Petra.” 

This was my first visit to Petra. I was amazed and 
almost overwhelmed at what I saw about me. Our first 
caller was the Sheikh of Elji, a little village just a short 
distance from the eastern end of the Sik. We scarcely had 
had time to remove our saddle bags from the backs of 
our weary horses before the Sheikh appeared on the 
scene. He asked peremptorily, “Why have you come 
here?’ Our soldiers stood near. We answered: “To see 
the wonderful rocks of Wadi Musa.’”’ The Sheikh re- 
sponded: “By Allah, you may remain here just one day, 
and no longer.” ‘Then turning directly to the Turkish 
soldiers he said, with dictatorial emphasis: “If you take 
these men to the top of Mt. Hor yonder, we'll cut your 
throats.”” We had no desire to go to his Mt. Hor in any 
case. 

We rose “‘at break of day.’’ After a good night’s rest 
on the sand in front of the Khazneh, we seized a little 
food and fruit from our saddlebags and were away to see 
as much as possible in a single day. We kept in the vici- 
nage of what seemed to be the center of the ancient city. 
The carvings of the rocks on all sides were our chief 
attraction. Petra has left no inscriptions whatever. About 
ten o'clock I suggested to Forder, “Let us climb this 
mountain.” It was the one rising high above the rock- 
hewn theatre. We went up on its southern side. The 
northern would have been easier. Forder took the lead; 
a little Arab boy followed us. We came to a deep chasm, 
and only a long ledge, in width from 6 to 10 inches, would 
let us cross. Forder was of light weight, only 120 Ibs. I was 
heavier and weighed nearer 200. When he got across safe- 
ly he called me and bade me follow. I looked at the ledge 
and then the rocks some 40 to 50 feet below. I hesitated 
but eventually consented. It was the most precarious 
climb I ever made. God took my hand! Another hour 
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brought us to the saddle in the mountain. Here stood 
two immense rock pillars. Could they be an indication 
that a sanctuary was near? “Come along, Forder, let us be 
off, up to the top.” But Forder was too hungry and too 
tired to go another step. I begged him to try it. But he 
refused. He endeavored to dissuade me. He said, “If a 
shepherd happens to be up there with his sheep and goats, 
he would as soon shoot you as he would a wild beast of 
the forest.” I suggested then that he sit in the shade of 
one of these great pillars; and to think of the two pillars 
Solomon set up before the Temple entrance, “Jachin” 
and “Boaz” (I Kings 7:21). Then I said, “Just wait till I 
go up.” I never leaned more completely on the arm of the 
Good Shepherd. I looked ahead and on both sides to be 
sure I could escape an enemy. My first great difficulty 
was to get over the ruins of a crusader’s castle which had 
fallen. ‘hen I looked for a possible shepherd! 

A few rods more brought me to the comparatively level 
top of the mountain. And there before me was the great 
“high place,” with a court 47x21 feet in size, cut into the 
mother rock; an altar 9 x 6 feet, and 3 feet high, so cut as 
to leave a passage way on its three sides; a pool also some 
fifty feet distant 10x73, feet in size, and 4 feet deep, 
with a drain cut in the lower side for any surplus of water; 
also another altar on which the blood of certain sacrifices 
was poured; engraved on its large top with two large 
circles, one within the other, and from the center of the 
inner one a drain for the blood to pass away. ‘There were 
also two trees growing out from the bare rocks, one being 
approximately three feet in girth. Many of the details 
of the sanctuary verified, as I at once perceived, the allu- 
sions in the Old Testament, where Israel is rebuked for 
worshipping “‘on every high hill and under every green 
tree” (I Kings 14:23). 

So enraptured was I by the whole that I forgot my 
promise to Forder to return to him promptly. Forder 
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was becoming impatient. He sent up the little Arab boy 
who was following us, and reminded me I ought to come 
down. I told the boy to report that I had made a dis- 
covery and that he ought to see it. Forder came up. And 
we together measured, drew plans, photographed and 
annotated the whole structure in detail, and agreed that 
it was an Oriental “high place.’ Actually it is the only 
“high place” that has ever been discovered. It is truly a 
high place. None alleged as such have ever been found 
above the ordinary level in Palestine. Israel had de- 
stroyed all such places of worship except in cellars un- 
der ground. Such have been found, but none on hill or 
mountain tops. 

We descended to our horses and saddle bags. ‘The day 
was well spent. ‘The Sheikh was waiting for us to depart. 
We thanked him for his allowing us to remain one day 
and presented to him a fair baksheesh, or present, for his 
welcome! Also to the little boy we gave a small reward. 

That night again we slept on the warm sand in the 
valley below Shobek. When we reached Bozrah we dis- 
missed our soldiers and gave them a good baksheesh. I 
wished to return to Jerusalem by way of the south end of 
the Dead Sea. The little streams that flow northward 
into the Sea are known as treacherous slime streams, flow- 
ing over unknown depths of soft mud. Forder indeed 
related how on one trip with a party, they lost three 
loaded donkeys, which had gone down with the baggage 
on their backs, sinking deeper and deeper out of sight in 
the mud and were never seen again. We spent twelve 
hours crossing the twelve miles of the plain. At nightfall 
having gotten safely thus far we slept peacefully near a 
village named Siddim at the foot of a small mountain 
called Jebel Usdum. This name reminded us of ‘‘Sod- 
om,” which, with Gomorrah, was a wicked city God 
destroyed (Genesis 19:24). 

One more very long day brought us home by Hebron 
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to Jerusalem. The great satisfaction of the trip was the 
discovery of the High Place at Petra. Of all my many 
publications of it, my exhaustive volume in which I was 
assisted by several specialists in Beirut was published by 
the MacMillan Company in 1930, entitled, The Sarcopha- 
gus of an Ancient Civilization. 


XVI 


The Discipline of Sorrow 
(1910) 


I TRUST MY READERS WILL ALLOW ME to relate the mystery 
of our little daughter Mary Lee, who was stricken quite 
suddenly after I had bidden her good-bye on Saturday, 
the day before Christmas in 1909. I had promised to 
assist in the dedication of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Charleston, Illinois. To reach Charleston on time, it 
was necessary for me to leave Chicago on Saturday, De- 
cember 24. 
After breakfast, at Family Prayers, I naturally chose 
a passage concerning the birth of the Saviour, Luke’s 
account, and as I came to Verse 9, ‘““The Angel of the 
Lord came upon,” Mary Lee, who had been listening 
intently jumped up from her chair, and taking the words 
I had just read she recited from memory, perfectly, all 
of verses 9-11: | 
“The angel of the Lord came upon them, and the 
glory of the Lord shone round about them; and 
they were sore afraid. And the angel said un- 
to them: Fear not for behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy which shall be to all 
people. For unto you is born this day in the city 
of David, a Saviour which is Christ the Lord” 
(Luke 2:9-11). 
I was astonished that she had memorized these verses 
and asked her, ‘““Where did you learn them?” And she 
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promptly replied, “At the Parker School.” She loved her 
teachers and memorized these verses with ease. But they 
were practically the last words I ever heard her speak. 
While I was at Charleston, the Saviour took her by the 
hand, and bade her walk with him. She did; and when 
I returned she was so overcome by a nervous fever that I 
never heard her utter a word thereafter. Mrs. McCor- 
mick had summoned nine of Chicago’s nerve specialists, 
but to no avail. She never let go of the Saviour’s hand! 
Her loving mother and I have often sought to understand 
the mystery of our sorrow. She never needed rebuke or 
punishment. At the dining table she would pat my face 
when I tried to persuade her to take another bite. Look- 
ing at her little hand raised to pat my cheek another time, 
she would receive all I urged upon her. She was to us a 
loving daughter. In the summer following as I was lec- 
turing at Bible Centers I often told audiences about her 
exceptional devotion to us, indeed to all. At Winfield’s 
Bible Center, Kansas, I told my audience one day of how 
she had really taught me a new attribute of God and 
prayer—that there was a word in Hebrew, rare, but sug- 
gestive of prayer as ‘‘stroking’’ God’s face. Miss Hen- 
rietta V. Race heard me explain it, and after Mary Lee’s 
death, Miss Race wrote a beautiful poem of several verses, 
four lines each, expressing how ‘Prayer’ to God is like 
a child stroking her father’s face. We quote these: 
That Hebrew word came to my thought, 
“Halah,” to stroke the Face Divine. 


We call it “prayer” in English wrought, 
The Spirit’s love-born grace divine. 


We stroke our God’s dear face in prayer, 
In everlasting arms we rest; 

He heeds with more than father’s care 
In love he grants, if granting’s best. 


When life is done, and work is o’er, 
With all our treasures safe above; 

In God’s own Home forevermore, 
We'll in completeness know his love. 


XVII 


Director of School of Oriental 


Research tn Jerusalem 
(1913-14) 


‘THROUGH THE KINDNESS OF THE Seminary’s official author- 
ities, I was granted permission to accept the position as 
Director of the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem for the year 1913-14. Mrs. Robinson spent 
the year with her invalid mother in Cairo. We arrived in 
Cairo just in time to see the thousands of Egyptians be- 
holding the large company of new pilgrims (on camels 
and also barefoot) in line to start to Mecca. Near the 
front of the procession walked a richly caparisoned camel 
bearing a new and doubtless costly ‘‘carpet’” to cover the 
granite stone which had once fallen from heaven, and 
called by them the Kaaba. ‘The Mohammedans believe 
that to visit Mecca and worship Allah before the Kaaba 
the pilgrim becomes a “Hajj” and to do so on three visits 
repeated, he will be sure of entering paradise when he 
dies. I regretted most sincerely that my future students 
at Jerusalem had not seen the sight at Cairo. 

Parting reluctantly from my dear ones in the Mission 
at Cairo, I pressed on to my destination and was met with 
Oriental cordiality at the College. When the opening 
day arrived, among those seeking to matriculate were two 
“Fellows,” one in the Old Testament Department and 
the other in the New. Two ladies likewise sought matric- 
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ulation: by name, Miss Louise Pettibone Smith of Bryn 
Mawr College (who for many years after her studies with 
us was Professor of Hebrew at Wellesley College), and 
also a Miss Lomax of Oxford, England, who studied at 
Athens and had travelled widely in India and South 
Africa. Miss Lomax was with us through the whole year, 
as was also Miss Smith. Other choice scholars matricu- 
lated during the year. 

As introductory to our work, while my students were 
“finding themselves” in the Holy City for the first time, 
I ventured to introduce ourselves to our neighbors, as 
well as to one another, by delivering four lectures on 
“Discoveries through Archaeology in the Near East,” 
already achieved. ‘To these the intelligentsia of the city 
were invited. Meanwhile the students were guided in 
the exploration of Biblical identifications. 

Our first attempt in trying to acquaint ourselves with 
Palestine was a study of the Jewish colonies already estab- 
lished in the Plain of Sharon centering from Tel Aviv 
(Abib), close to Joppa. This Hebrew colony was histor1- 
cally founded in 1911 and had attracted many Hebrews 
to follow example. Tel Aviv had grown in population 
into a city of several thousand. It bore the appearance of 
modern Europe. We visited its stone buildings and paved 
streets, especially its coeducational high school, hearing 
boys and girls in their teens singing together and playing 
handball, etc. As a whole the colony at Tel Aviv pre- 
sented the appearance of an Occidental village. From 
there we went to Zickron Ja’ akob, the oldest of the 
Jewish colonies. We visited the vineyards, wide spread 
and richly profitable to those possessing them. Vines 
were being widely cultivated and wine cellars were nu- 
merous. We visited one and were shown avenues of casks 
filled with wine ready for shipment. I asked the guide 
who was showing us through, ““Aren’t you teaching the 
Mohammedans (who are forbidden to drink wine) to 
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violate their religion?’ He replied, “Oh! No! We ship 
most of it to America!”’ 

Prior to our visit, the Jews had published a report of 
their colonies, showing how they had increased since 
1882. ‘Through the munificent donations of Baron Roth- 
schild the colonies multiplied rapidly and were rated in 
population (1912) for example: in Haifa, 8,000; in T1- 
berias ( by the Sea of Galilee) 9,000; in Safed 3,000; in 
Tel Aviv 10,000; including 50,000 in Jerusalem making 
a total in Palestine of 80,000 altogether. 

‘The second study I suggested to my students was the 
probable location of the city of Emmaus. ‘The risen Jesus 
had overtaken two disciples on their way home from Jeru- 
salem to Emmaus, and at their supper table was invited 
“to ask the blessing.’” He did so, and shortly thereafter 
vanished. ‘They were amazed. ‘‘Nobody ever prayed like 
Jesus!’’ Almost persuaded that their guest was the Risen 
One, they rose from eating and started in haste back to 
Jerusalem, and found the disciples still awaiting greater 
proof than they already possessed. While declaring to 
them how at the supper table he had asked the blessing, 
and then quickly disappeared, Jesus himself entered and 
they recognized him. He also spoke to them saying, 
‘‘Peace be unto you!”’ 

The problem for us in the account is the possibility of 
their having covered 20 miles in so short a time. Rival’ 
identifications nearer Jerusalem have been suggested, but 
‘““Amwas’’ seems to be probable in Luke 24:13. In Naza- 
reth on one of my former visits I was told by an aged and 
most trustworthy lady that a family there had once dis- 
patched a fleet runner from Nazareth to Damascus for a 
certain physician and he covered the 100 miles in six 
hours. From Amwas to Jerusalem could be covered 
easily in three hours. ‘Therefore I favor Amwas. 

Returning to Jerusalem and reflecting still upon the 
resurrection of our Lord, we tarried to consider for our- 
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selves the attending circumstances of Jesus’ crucifixion 
and burial. The great Church of the so-called “Holy 
Sepulchre” has tradition on its side. John, in his Gospel 
(ch. 19:20), tells us that Jesus was crucified “nigh unto 
the city,’”’ but the traditional “Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre”’ is situated several yards within the city wall on the 
north side. And it is perfectly obvious to the visitor of 
Jerusalem today that, as the city expanded to receive an 
increasing population, the only direction in which it 
could extend its topography would be, indeed must be, 
northward on ground comparatively level and equal in 
elevation. On all Jerusalem’s other sides, south, east, or 
west, the topography drops into deep valleys. Hence any 
enlargement of the city’s increase was on its north side. 
Accordingly we are forced to conclude that the old, or 
ancient, north wall ran in the same direction and parallel 
to the wall of modern times but farther south. 

Since my discovery at Petra in Mount Seir in 1900 of 
the great “high place,” carved in the level top of the 
high peak above the theater, ‘Thomas Cook and Sons have 
thanked me for my adventure. Sir Charles Wilson of 
London met me a short time after and asked me, ““Where 
did you find that ‘high place’? I was two weeks last year 
in Petra but I didn’t see it.’’ I was compelled to answer 
him, “You didn’t climb the right mountain peak, Doc- 
tor!” Neither would Mr. Forder, my interpreter. He 
would not be persuaded to climb all the way to the very 
top, though I urged him strongly to do so. 


XVIII 


Viseted the Cave of Machpelah 
(1914) 


SHORTLY BEFORE MY YEAR AS Director of the School of 
Archaeology was over, an invitation came to me from 
Ambassador Morganthau to Constantinople, to join his 
party to visit the Cave of Machpelah. I had been included 
in the Ambassador’s party because I represented, as Di- 
rector, the School of Oriental Research. Mr. Morgan- 
thau had secured from Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid a special 
Iradé for me. Very few of non-Mohammedan faith had 
ever been permitted to enter the mosque which had been 
constructed over the cave in which Israel’s Patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob had been buried. ‘The last 
Englishman who had been allowed to enter was Lord 
Northbrook, once Viceroy of India in 1895; the last 
American was the Hon. James R. Angell in 1898. 

In Mr. Morganthau’s party were Dr. W. W. Peet of 
Constantinople, Ex-President Howard S. Bliss of the 
American University in Beirut, Dr. and Mrs. D. S. Dodge 
of New York City, and Mr. John Whiting of the Ameri- 
can colony, Jerusalem. Honorable James and Lady Bryce 
of England received their Ivadé just as we were entering. 
According to Mohammedan custom we removed our 
shoes before entering the mosque. According to the book 
of Genesis, Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, 
Jacob and Leah were all buried in the Cave of Mach- 
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pelah. Not so Joseph, who died in Egypt, but his bones 
were brought up from Egypt and buried in Shechem 
(Joshua 24:32). 

Well-read Bible students are quite aware that the name 
Machpelah is but one of four names ascribed to the same 
location. “The Valley of Eschol” is another, and Hebron 
and El Khalil. The name Machpelah in Hebrew is usual- 
ly prefixed by the definite article, which suggests to some 
the idea of double caves: one for the Patriarchs and the 
other for the Matriarchs. Sir Charles Warren, who was 
a very wise and experienced observer, has assured the 
students of Palestinian geography that “‘the Cave of Mach- 
pelah is the one ancient burying place which has been 
handed down to us with certainty as a genuine site.” In 
A.D. 1163 Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela attempted, it is 
said, to go down into the depths of the cave; but it is ques- 
tioned whether he actually did. The Arabs, however, 
allege, that Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt in 1834, being a Mos- 
lem, ventured to be lowered through the mosque floor, 
but upon his arrival there was suddenly smitten with 
blindness, because, as they interpreted his transgression, 
of the impropriety of a man gazing upon the form of 
another man’s wife; so he cried to be drawn up. Next to 
Mecca the Arabs revere the Mosque of Machpelah as the 
most sacred. 

At Jerusalem later an honorary banquet was given to 
Ambassador Morganthau, at which several members of 
our party praised in appropriate language our Constan- 
tinople host for his high courtesy. Ex-President Howard 
Bliss of Beirut also was called upon to add a word, and 
I remember the idea he ventured to utter: “Out of Chris- 
tianity, Judaism, and Islam there would issue the world’s 
best ideals: those of Christianity’! 

The whole courtesy to me was deeply appreciated. 


XIX 


Knox College Dedzcates New Building 
(1915) 


WHEN KNOx, AT WHICH I HAD TAUGHT two years Hebrew 
and Old ‘Testament Literature (1896-98), were dedicat- 
ing their new building on the campus of the University, 
with many other guests I was invited to take part in the 
dedication. Sir William Mortimer Clark invited me to 
be his guest. He and Lady Clark were both very friendly. 
Mrs. Robinson with deep regret was, because of illness, 
unable to accompany me. Their two beautiful daugh- 
ters were particularly friendly. It was reported that ten 
prominent educators from Great Britain were present at 
the Formal Dedication. I delivered my address with care, 
conscious of the quality of the audience; and I sat down 
with unaccustomed appreciation and applause from the 
audience. I feel obligation to say this much, because of 
what was precipitated by the daily newspaper reporters. 

When we adjourned certain eager patriots among them 
inquired of me how I stood on the War. I replied, “I am 
a neutral, and come from the States; President Woodrow 
- Wilson urges us to declare our neutrality with emphasis, 
always and everywhere.” ‘They quickly responded: 
“Then you are pro-German!”’ I answered, “It takes two 
to fight!’”’ ‘This was enough. ‘Toronto papers were aflame! 
In fact from Halifax to Vancouver the morning papers 
printed the incident promptly, and the mayor of Chicago 
telegraphed, “Intern him”’! 
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While at dinner that evening with Sir William Morti- 
mer and Lady Clark, I was called to the phone. I apolo- 
gized to Lady Clark for the interruption. The pastor of 
Knox Church wished to speak to me. He said: ““We were 
expecting to hear you lecture, as scheduled, in Knox 
Church, but if you do, I fear we may provoke trouble.” 
I interrupted him, and said: “I will cancel that at once.” 
And I did. Sir William assured me nothing would be 
done! I remained an extra day for any further action and 
nothing was done. 

Most cordially I appreciated what my honored host 
and hostess had done for me and for their kind hospital- 
ity, and was accompanied to the station by the friendly 
daughters. Knox was kindly, and an exceptional Doctor- 
ate was bestowed upon me. My many friends have re- 
mained by me. One of the most celebrated Presbyterian 
pastors of a large church in Montreal wrote me this un- 
solicited letter: 


My dear Professor Robinson: 


It is in my mind to send you hearty congratu- 
lations on the reception of new honors from a college 
that you served so splendidly for all too brief a 
period. The time however was long enough for you 
to find your way into the hearts of many in Canada; 
and there, I need not assure you, you have and will 
have an abiding place. The little tempest which 
Toronto (a city never characterized by too broad a 
spirit) raised over your interview with one of the 
papers will not, I trust, be sufhcient to mar the 
pleasure of your visit. It is not of course for one at 
a distance to criticize, but I cannot but regret the 
exhibition of narrowness which the incident offered. 

With every good wish, believe me 


Very sincerely yours, 
ROBERT J. JOHNSTON 


XX 


Jessze, the Beloved of Many 
(1918) 


As JESSIE WAS BELOVED BY MANY, so she was adored by 
her affectionate husband. Not in the ordinary sense of 
filéo-love, however, but of agapdo-love, which is much 
deeper. Jessie had learned in her parental home the 
meaning of Christ’s “new commandment” (John 13:34), 
illustrated when He prayed, “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” Jessie had caught her 
Saviour’s spirit! 

I could write at great length of Jessie’s beautiful char- 
acter; but instead, I choose to allow our next door neigh- 
bor on McCormick Seminary campus, Mrs. Professor Ar- 
thur A. Hays, to repeat her published account of her life 
and character: 


Jessie Patton Lee Harvey was born into the home 
of William and Mrs. Harvey in Cairo, Egypt, February 
25, 1868. Her parents were pioneer missionaries of the 
United Presbyterian Church. Her mother belonged to a 
family of distinction—a cousin of Robert E. Lee. Jessie’s 
girlhood days were spent in Cairo where she spoke Arabic 
often and under an English governess her education was 
begun. About the time of the bombardment of Alexan- 
dria and the occupation of Egypt by the British in 1882, 
she was placed on a steamer and sent, quite alone, to 
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Dumfries, Scotland, where she obtained much of her 
schooling. Returning home she met during the summer 
of 1889, Mr. George L. Robinson, who was visiting Egypt 
during his vacation from duty at the Syrian Protestant 
College in Beirut. In 1890 she came to America with her 
parents on furlough. Again in Cairo, from 1891-94, she 
was doing missionary work with her father and mother, 
teaching in the schools, conducting Bible classes for 
British soldiers in her mother’s parlor, and helping her 
father in his missionary journeys up and down the Nile, 
even sometimes passing the ‘elements’ in the little com- 
munion services of the mud villages, where the “Lord’s 
Supper’ was being administered. 

In 1894 occurred her marriage with Mr. Robinson, and 
together they went to Germany for further study. Com- 
ing to America in 1895, with their little daughter, Hen- 
rietta, they took up residence in Boston, where Dr. 
Robinson had his first and only charge, as pastor of the 
Roxbury Presbyterian Church. The next two years were 
passed in connection with Knox College in Toronto. It 
was here in Toronto that Mrs. Robinson began to make 
her influence felt in the foreign missionary work of the 
Church. In the autumn of 1898 Dr. and Mrs. Robinson 
removed to Chicago where together they entered upon 
their work in the McCormick Theological Seminary. 
Probably no one ever enjoyed her privileges in a theo- 
logical institution more than did Mrs. Robinson. In 
every possible way so long as her health allowed, she gave 
herself to the students, sometimes even addressing groups 
of them at their invitation on the great theme nearest her 
heart—Missions. ‘The many letters received by her hus- 
band since the announcement of her death attest the 
appreciation of the Alumni of her loving, almost mother- 
ly interest in them. | 

While Dr. Robinson was on duty in Jerusalem during 
1913-14, the year was spent by Jessie with her mother in 
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Cairo, and was a precious experience for them both. Even 
after her return to Chicago in September of 1914, she 
gave unstintedly of her limited strength to the great 
cause of Missions, which even more than ever lay close 
to her heart. Not infrequently she rose from her bed in 
order to attend some meeting in Fullerton Avenue 
Church, or at “Room 48” where the women of the 
churches held their stated meetings. It was the testimony 
of her devoted nurse that through long weeks of intense 
suffering she was always patient; and those of her friends 
who were privileged to be with her from time to time will 
never forget her marvelous example of cheerful courage. 

While Mrs. Robinson’s life abounded in public minis- 
try, it was in her home that the deepest impressions were 
made. Devoted and self-denying love was never more 
manifest than during the last year, when, though craving 
the companionship of her daughter, she would not for a 
moment entertain the suggestion that Henrietta’s last 
year in college should be interrupted. Her home, too, 
was marked for its Christian atmosphere and generous 
hospitality, where distinguished men and first year stu- 
dents were welcomed with rare cordiality. In Mrs. Robin- 
son’s death Fullerton Avenue Church has lost one of its 
most valuable members,—gifted, faithful, and generous; 
whose memory is a challenge to greater devotion to her 
Master and ours. 

Mary JOHNSTONE Hays 


XXI 


New Work, and also a New Companion 
(1920) 


Many OF our McCormick graduates as well as our under- 
graduates were suggesting ‘“‘new work” and the Faculty 
and others were ready to welcome “‘the companion.” 

I will discuss “the work’’ first, viz. the question of the 
need of Hebrew in a theological curriculum. Many of 
our graduates recall their painful groans and tedious 
hours endeavoring to master a lesson assigned in the ex- 
egesis of some passage of Isaiah, which needs no new 
interpretation apparently. 

Our Faculty here at McCormick, wishing to study the 
wisdom of requiring Hebrew, with customary emphasis 
decided to discover how the Old World felt regarding 
the matter. And so they asked me to go to Great Britain 
and there to make inquiry. I went and reported my find- 
ings when I returned. 

In England there are comparatively few non-Conform- 
ists. Congregationalists and Presbyterians are without 
equipped theological seminaries. ‘The Church of Eng- 
land is closely allied with the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. ‘The majority of their clergy are trained at 
Cuddeston, about five miles from Oxford, where their 
students are specially trained as clergymen. Their em- 
phasis of the needs of the minister was, as with Epis- 
copalians here in America, upon ritual. 
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Entering Scotland, I naturally visited first Edinburgh, 
then Glasgow and Aberdeen, whose scholarship stand- 
ards were the highest in the English-speaking world. 
With them the study of Hebrew was taken for granted. 
To be educated without a working knowledge of Hebrew 
and Greek was unthinkable. ‘This, I may say, is also the 
attitude of the Dutch and German churches. I visited all 
of the principal theological colleges in Scotland and was 
happy to report to my colleagues at McCormick that in 
Scotland there was not an evident tendency of lessening 
the requirements. My own reflection is that we must 
think of our constituency. Are people in the little centers 
of our widely scattered area to whom we are publishing 
the Gospel erudite or humble people wishing to hear the 
simple Gospel message of salvation? ‘The result was that 
eventually Hebrew was made elective for graduation 
and in compensation New Testament Literature was 
given to me. 

Having assumed as my assigned “‘new work” the teach- 
ing of New Testament Literature, it became my privilege 
to introduce my “new companion,” Miss Lillian V. Muel- 
ler of Minneapolis, a teacher in the McPhail School of 
Music. I had met her first in Egypt at the Pyramid of 
Cheops seven years before. She was there teaching music 
in the United Presbyterian College for women. In 1919 
we met again. She came to call on my daughter Henrietta 
of whom she was fond. I was beginning to pack my valise 
to go to the Pacific Coast to preach ten Sundays in Los 
Angeles, in Berkeley, and also in Portland, Oregon. I 
had but one brief hour in which to collect my necessities 
for the trip and get aboard the Sante Fe. I was thinking 
about my own interests with keen attention. After greet- 
ing Miss Mueller I explained my regrets at hurrying to 
make my train and as I excused myself and walked down 
the hall to my “study” to be sure I should not forget my 
Bible and certain sermons, I met Henrietta, my daughter, 
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who swiftly pressed my arm and whispered, “There is the 
woman who might reconstruct your home!’’ And I took 
her advice. Returning to the parlor where I had left her 
but a few moments before, I sat down near her, and whis- 
pered: “Lillian, dear, is it possible that I am not too old 
for you? Don’t answer me now. I'll be back from the 
Pacific Coast in ten weeks. Think my proposal of mar- 
riage over till I return.” 

‘The taxi driver was at my door and I arose and was 
ready to bid her and Henrietta good-bye, but they both 
wished to accompany me. At the last moment I kissed my 
daughter good-bye and offered to do the same to Lillian, 
but she declined, realizing that to have done so then 
would have violated my advice to her in my proposal, 
“Don’t answer me now!”’ We promised to write each 
other often and we did. 

Returning from Portland to Minneapolis her father 
and she awaited me at the station and it was not long be- 
fore I was informed that they and Mrs. Mueller heartily 
approved. We went personally and found her mother 
apparently happy that I was not decrepit and walking 
with a cane! We all felt that we should not be married 
till the holidays. Then alone I returned to Chicago in 
high spirits. We all agreed the consummation of our mu- 
tual desire would better be kept until near Christmas 
holidays. 


XXII 


Other Doors of Opportunity 


(1924-28) 


] LOVED TEACHING AND PREACHING, but friends kept sug- 
gesting I ought to publish more. I welcomed their advice. 
First came the opportunity to write the Explanatory 
Notes for the Presbyterian Board of Sunday School Pub- 
lications. This I did for over fifteen years; and they were 
succeeded by similar Expositions I wrote for the David C. 
Cook Company of Elgin, Illinois, for some twelve years 
more. 


Meanwhile I was as busy as ever in the work of the 
Seminary. I wrote also technical articles for commen- 
taries, dictionaries and encyclopedias: for example, Dum- 
melow’s One Volume Commentary, Hastings’ One Vol- 
ume Bible Dictionary, and his Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics. But besides these and other tasks at my desk, 
I never closed my study door to any members of my 
family. ‘They were welcome to enter at any time. My 
children by my first wife I used to call “my first dynasty”’; 
later those by my second wife, “my second dynasty,” for I 
had met both their mothers in the ancient land of Dy- 
nasties! 


The summer of 1924 we spent in California, living at 
San Anselmo and supplying the pulpit of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of San Francisco. A ferry boat carried 
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us in those days across the Golden Gate. One Wednesday 
evening after the meeting, a young couple came to me 
and wished to arrange for a wedding. I asked them if it 
were a first marriage in each case, and the lady replied, 
“No, I am divorced. He will tell you about it.” He re- 
ported that after her marriage her husband claimed im- 
potency, not wishing children. She returned to us and 
I asked her serious questions in relation to her husband 
and she reafhrmed that her rector had advised her to have 
her marriage annulled. I listened, reflected, and though 
I am strongly opposed to the remarriage of many who, 
like her, do re-marry, I felt that her motherly ambition 
ought not to be thwarted by the church, and that I would 
marry her; and I did. 

During the three years which followed I gave several 
hours each week of Bible instruction to the students of 
the Presbyterian Training School for Lay Workers in 
Chicago. Under the wise management of President 
Robert Sawyier the school won its way to admit only 
college men and women and thus made it possible for 
McCormick Seminary to accept the lay students in united 
work. More and more people have been coming to 
realize that religious work should not be restricted to 
men only. As Dr. Grenfell of the Labrador Mission con- 
cludes his last chapter on “‘Marriage” in his Autobiog- 
raphy, “I am convinced that ‘team-work’ is God’s plan 
for us on this earth.” 

In 1928 the lure of the Orient again seized firm hold 
on me. But what provision could we possibly make for 
the children? Helen was seven and David was four. In 
the middle class of the Seminary, however, there was a 
married man of superior maturity, who with his excellent 
wife might be approached and asked to keep them dur- 
ing the summer. They consented and drove them in 
their comfortable car all the way to Moorcroft, Wyo- 
ming, where Mr. Nash had been asked to preach during 
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the summer vacation. From May till September they 
cared for the children as they would for their own. They 
taught Helen several verses in the New Testament and 
also the first seven questions of the Shorter Catechism. 
No kinder or more loving parents could have done better. 

It was no longer relatives alone who took us to Egypt, 
but the attraction of the country itself. As companions 
we had two students, Steve Palmer and Zac Davies and 
their wives Katherine and Myrtle. We were all especially 
interested in the antiques in the Museum of Cairo; for as 
Mark ‘Twain says, we enjoyed ancient mummies just be- 
cause they are ancient. I had never visited before the 
Petrified Forest, located some six or seven miles east of 
Cairo in the desert. Petrified logs and many limbs of 
trees may be seen there lying in the sand. I brought back 
with me some small specimens for the Beirut Museum. 
Oriental antiques are often captivating. I am thinking of 
“crocodile” eggs which are left on the warm sand by the 
Nile and when they hatch their mothers are quite indif- 
ferent and characteristically absent. I am thinking also 
of “‘manna’”’ which, according to the Arabs of Sinai, oozes 
from the tarfa trees of the desert; and of “‘tear bottles,”’ 
which catch the tears of a widow and are interred by her 
with the dead: likewise of ancient “‘phylacteries,” men- 
tioned in the New Testament. If “a good test of pleasure 
is the memory it leaves behind,” then the same is doubly 
true of the pleasure gained by studying and teaching the 
Bible! 

To climb a Pyramid leaves an imperishable memory. 
Five Egyptians will accompany you: one on either side, 
one behind pushing, one ahead to tell you where to place 
your feet, and one to carry drinking water. The view 
from. the apex of Cheops is wonderfully unique in that 
it gives the beholder the contrast between a brown desert 
of sand and the green fields of the alluvial delta. The 
delta is the gift of the Nile, the great Nile opening 
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through many mouths into the Mediterranean Sea. ‘The 
granite of the Royal Chambers, which were built on dif- 
ferent levels in Cheops, was brought down the Nile from 
Upper Egypt, nearly 800 miles. 

On pressing forward again to Petra we had mixed mo- 
tives in returning. I was then busy verifying all I was 
writing about the city’s marvelous ruins, for my forth- 
coming Sarcophagus of an Ancient Civilization, and I was 
very eager also that Lillian should see the historic capital 
of Mt. Seir, and its “high place,”’ of which she had heard 
me speak so often. It was on June 10, 1928, that Lillian 
and I climbed the heights together. Being a Sabbath, I 
felt I could do nothing more fitting than to hold a 
Christian service of thanksgiving, and dedicate the altars 
of Menkaura and Allat (if the Nabateans worshipped 
these gods) to the Lord Christ. No inscriptions of any 
kind have ever been found in Petra. 

Having returned to Jerusalem, we decided to go by 
train to Constantinople, visiting Beirut on the way and 
catching another glimpse of Jebel Senin. ‘The Lebanons 
are visible almost every day of the year. The University 
is becoming intellectually visible the world over, shining 
as a light of intelligence from a Moslem city. ‘The Ameri- 
can University of Beirut graduates scholars. But what is 
a “‘scholar’’? Let Professor Bosworth of Oberlin tell us: 
“One who insists on coming into the presence of the 
facts, seeing them without bias, reporting them without 
prejudice, reviéwing them with open mindedness, and 
following them with persistent courage.” 

The ride from Beirut by train to Constantinople 
through Asia Minor made a decidedly favorable impres- 
sion upon us. At Iconium, west of the ‘Taurus Mountains, 
we were almost shocked to see an unveiled Mohammedan 
woman at the station, evidently an employee of the rail- 
road. Constantinople, located on the Golden Horn and 
Sea of Marmora, stands out in eloquent beauty as one be- 
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holds it from any direction; but in those earlier days the 
crippled dogs of the streets, and men bearing on their 
backs pianos and other heavy burdens, pedestrians rudely 
pushed aside by soldiers without apology, people standing 
in doorways to allow a loaded camel to pass: such were 
common scenes in the Turkish capital fifty years ago; but 
alas! what of our own slums! 

Athens was cleaner, and not so crowded, yet in many 
respects still Oriental. A visit to the Acropolis inspires 
one to review Greek history and ponder the intelligence 
of men who could conceive the Parthenon! But, before 
we leave the atmosphere of Turkish Coffee and Oriental 
Sweets, let us ask for one more piece of rahat-alkum, or 
‘‘Ease for the throat!” 

Capri and Naples were visited, the crater of Vesuvius 
was gazed into, but for a few moments only; Pompeii was 
reviewed and the Museum investigated. Scenes were 
there, privately exhibited in side-rooms, that would 
shock even the least moral of us. Modesty forbids a ver- 
bal description of what was made public in Italy before 
Christ came. We saw the Pope and received his benedic- 
tion. At Florence we were riveted by the lavish beauty of 
its Art; at Interlaken we rode tunnels to the summit of 
the Yung-Frau; at Bayreuth, we listened to Operas and 
Symphonies; at Dresden, we worshipped at the feet of the 
Sistine Madonna; at Cologne we reviewed again with 
praise and adoration their colossal Cathedral; at Brussels 
we drove out to the famous battle field of Napoleon and 
Waterloo; at Rheims and Douay we paused with rever- 
ence at the homes where the Rheims-Douay Translation 
of the New Testament into English was made, almost 
contemporaneous with our King James ‘Translation. 

Entering England by Dover, we paused at Canterbury 
to visit the Chaucer Cathedral, the steps of which showed 
the wear of centuries. At Oxford I was one of three hun- 
dred and fifty International Orientalists, who were in- 
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vited by the British Government to luncheon at Christ 
Church. This was a very special honor to us all, as it was 
the first and only International Assembly of Specialists 
ever made guests of the Government. 

After these very exceptional honors, for which we duly 
thanked the Government Officials, we planned to return 
to America, sailing on the S.S. ‘““Leviathan” which at that 
time was the largest and fastest of all trans-atlantic ships 
afloat. For four successive days we averaged 595 nautical 
miles per diem; the whole journey requiring but five 
days and nine hours from Liverpool to New York. We 
reached Chicago September tenth, just in time to resume 
our duties at the Seminary on the eleventh. We had been 
gone five months and spent what we spent very wisely. 
The Nashes fortunately we had remunerated in advance; 
and they gave us back our little children though with 
some reluctance. We thanked them. 

The installation of Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson as pas- 
tor of the Fourth Presbyterian Church was approaching; 
October 31, 1928, was the exact date. I was asked to 
preach the sermon of installation and chose as my theme, 
“The Wisdom of God in a Mystery” (I Corinthians 2:7). 
I appreciated the responsibility as well as the honor. Dr. 
Anderson was once my student in the Seminary. In spite 
of me, I have often said, in spite of my instruction in the 
classroom, the Persian proverb had come to pass: “A 
stone fit for the wall will not be left by the wayside.” The 
wisdom of God, to Paul, I said, was more than ordinary 
knowledge and more than filéo-love; even more than 
“steadfast love,” as the psalmist emphasizes in Psalm 
103:8, 11, 17. It is rather the agapdo-love of Christ’s “new 
commandment” (John 13:34) as Paul emphasizes with 
superlative majesty in I Corinthians 13. Of the great 
Quaker, George Fox, it is said that he contributed more 
than any one other man to the three great normal causes: 
(1) the sin of slavery; (2) the equality of woman; and (3) 
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opposition to war. If Christians would really espouse the 
agapao-love of Christ and love one another with reverence 
and faithfulness, the world would be governed by peace 
and kindness rather than force. 


XXIII 


“Burning the Candle at Both Ends” 
(1929-80) 


‘THE COURSES GIVEN BY ME at the Seminary that semester 
were: ‘“The Prophets of the Old Testament,” ‘“The Har- 
mony of the Gospels,’ and ‘Daniel and Revelation,” a 
total of ten hours. Seldom did I find it necessary to be 
absent: ‘Necessity however knows no law.” In the sum- 
mer of 1929, I was associated with Robert E. Speer and 
John Timothy Stone, lecturing at a Bible Center in Vir- 
ginia, each of us delivering two lectures daily. My own 
engagements that season included the College of the 
Ozarks, Mt. Hermon Bible Conference, California, Pine 
Ridge, Holland, Michigan, and also Grand Rapids, De- 
troit, St. Louis, and many other larger and smaller 
churches. My friends warned me that I was ‘“‘burning 
the candle at both ends;” but what I regretted most was 
that I saw so little of my precious children and their 
mother! 

During the summer months of 1930, I was chosen as an 
American “interchange preacher” in Great Britain, 
Duncan Campbell Lee, Esq., of London being the chair- 
man of the official committee. Mrs. Robinson accom- 
panied me. Beginning at Plymouth I preached in the 
Baptist and Congregational Churches, and lectured that 
week in early May, 1930, under the auspices of the United 
Council at Torquay. The next Sunday I ministered in 
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the United Church at Brighton. During the week be- 
tween the two Sundays at Brighton we seized the chance 
to visit Oberammergau and witness their rendition of the 
Passion of our Lord. It was beautifully executed and 
simply magnificent! 

On May 20th I went to Edinburgh to attend the Scotch 
General Assembly, having been officially appointed by 
our American Church as a visiting foreign delegate. We 
were most happily received by the Scotch. On Friday 
evening Mrs. Robinson and I were invited to attend a 
reception given by Lord and Lady Brown at Holyrood 
House; and on the following evening, to an “At Home” 
in the assembly rooms in honor of the Moderator and 
Mrs. Boyle. ‘These were both formal and most interesting 
occasions. But for me one of the greatest professional 
honors of my life was to preach for Reverend Dr. James 
Black of St. George’s United Free Church on General 
Assembly Sunday! I chose as my theme “The Mystery 
of Godliness.” Dr. Black and his very gracious daughter 
entertained us over the week end. It was as pastors of St. 
George’s United Free Church that Dr. Whyte was once 
the senior pastor, and Dr. Black was his junior associate, 
of whom it was said in loving criticism: “Dr. Whyte black- 
balls his people in the mornings, and Dr. Black white- 
washes them evenings!”’ 

On May 28th was the day I was scheduled to be for- 
mally presented and introduced to the Assembly. I 
walked in the stately ecclesiastical procession and was 
shown to my seat of honor and introduced at the proper 
time. ‘They requested from me a few words of greeting. 
I do not remember what I may have said, but it was brief 
enough to receive in return an invitation to address the 
Assembly more fully the next day, which I did. Several 
things at the Assembly impressed me: one, their very 
formal entrance to Assembly Hall, and when all members 
had found their places, the Chief Clerk, with loud voice, 
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announced (repeating his command three times): “Lock 
the doors!’’ I asked Dr. Black the meaning of such an 
order, and he explained it as the continuation of an an- 
cient custom when the Government was unfriendly to 
the Church, and he added that even today Lord Brown, 
though the supreme authority of Scotland, could not 
speak in the Assembly without the Moderator’s permis- 
sion. ‘Ihe Scotch do not easily forsake their old customs 
or assign them to the catacombs of oblivion. Their meth- 
od of choosing a moderator seems, however, wise and 
practical. It is this: after the Assembly adjourns, all living 
ex-moderators meet and designate the man who they 
think might wisely be chosen the following year; their 
choice being usually followed by the Assembly itself. 

We left Edinburgh regretting the necessity of prompt 
departure to Glasgow, Paisley and Oban on the west 
coast; at Aberdeen also we had many pressing obligations. 
Reverend Urie Baird was at that time pastor of the large 
Scotch Church of the Granite City. He and Principal 
George Adam Smith planned a large programme of lec- 
tures, preaching and social engagements for us. We were 
welcomed as guests of Mrs. Esslemont in her beautiful 
palace at King’s Gate, King’s Acre. Lillian was invited to 
address several church gatherings, one of which was very 
large. An honorary luncheon was given us at which we 
met many of the most celebrated professors of the Uni- 
versity, and other dignitaries. We were the guests of the 
Committee, and the special guests of Mrs. Esslemont for 
three days. ‘The attendance of the maids was unique: at 
seven in the morning a tap would come at our door, and 
before we had time to say “Come in,” a maid entered 
bringing a tray with tea which she placed upon a table. 
At breakfast an hour later we were served tea, and at 10 
A.M. tea again. Neither tea nor coffee at luncheon but 
afternoon tea at four, as always: at seven, dinner with 
after dinner coffee, and at 10 P.M. again tea! In addition 
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to all these many courtesies Mrs. Esslemont drove us 
across the plains, among the high mountain scenery of 
North Scotland, to Balmoral, the summer resort often of 
the kings and queens of Great Britain. Mrs. Esslemont’s 
generous and lavish hospitality makes Aberdeen one of 
the happiest points we have ever visited in Great Britain. 
Hospitality is one of the outstanding virtues of a very 
generous people, and they are Scotch. 

Going on to Liverpool we were on our way to accept 
Viscount Leverhulm’s invitation to visit Port Sunlight 
on the sea, which, through the manufacture of soaps and 
perfumes, his father had built and made it the greatest 
center of its kind in the world (a city of over 6,000), 
building churches, schools, libraries, and a museum of 
Wedgewood treasuries, seconded only by the “Gunsau- 
lus Room” in Chicago. At Viscount Leverhulm’s request 
I spoke to his workmen and their officers at their noonday 
hour. Every possible courtesy was shown us, and when 
we departed our bags were full of precious perfumery 
and scented soap. 

At Birmingham, June 19th, we paused to visit Selly 
Oak, the Quaker College where the saintly Professor J. 
Rendall Harris taught. I remember what he replied, as 
we walked, arm in arm, in his beautiful gardens, and I 
expressed the hope he would make another visit to Amer- 
ica. “No,” he said, “I feel that my travelling days are 
o'er.” ‘To me he was an ideal Christian. 

In London we were fortunate to be included at a ban- 
quet in honor of Sir Flinders and Lady Petrie whose 
friends were celebrating the Doctor’s fiftieth anniversary 
as an explorer and archaeologist of Egypt. ‘The friends 
present were men and women of note. Lord and Lady 
Allenby were there, Sir James Frazer, Dean Inge, Lord 
and Lady Melchett, about one hundred and eighty in all. 
When Mrs. Robinson and I entered, the Master of Cere- 
monies announced in stentorian tones our names, as 
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guests from America. I had known Dr. Petrie in Egypt. 

On Sunday June 20th, 1930, at Portsmouth I was asked 
to address a large group of ex-service men, perhaps not 
fewer than seven hundred and fifty, possibly one thou- 
sand being present, and in my speech became somewhat 
emphatic in opposition to war. I said, Great Britain 
through war had always taught conquered peoples justice, 
but I felt that now the time had come when as a truly 
Christian nation she should do so through self-consistent 
love. And I added, ‘“‘Look at Egypt, and just now, at Mal- 
ta!” And to my great surprise and soul-satisfaction those 
ex-service men rose up, leaped upon the church pews 
where they had been sitting, and applauded as I had never 
heard in any church. I felt that I had expressed certain 
great Christian convictions of which they had come to be- 
lieve through the experience of war. This reception at 
Portsmouth fortified me for my final “interchange” ad- 
dress as scheduled, to speak at their noonday popular 
meeting in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square, 
London. My theme there was “Our Greatest Interna- 
tional Need—a new International Conscience.” 


XXIV 


Approaching Retzrement 
(1933) 


SEMINARY PROFESSORS WERE EXPECTED to retire at seventy 
years of age. When I was sixty I often said jokingly to my 
colleagues that at sixty-three I expected to die. When 
they inquired “Why?” I would reply: “Well, Aristotle, 
the Greek philosopher died at sixty-three; and Solon their 
renowned law-maker; and Cicero the celebrated Latin 
poet; and Martin Luther also, the great reformer of Me- 
dieval theology—all died at sixty-three!”” But when sixty- 
three came I reflected that I did not belong to their class! 

‘Theodore Roosevelt once helped me to face approach- 
ing retirement. I had been invited to preach in the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, and was already seated on 
the pulpit platform, waiting to begin the service, when 
the President and his company were ushered to their 
pews. A moment later the head usher handed me a note 
in which the President requested that this service might 
close at 11:50 sharp, as he had an important engagement. 
Immediately I signalled the organist to get busy! He did 
and I preached and when the congregation rose to sing 
the concluding hymn, the President stepped into the 
aisle and very courteously bowed in my direction, and 
with his friends walked out, leaving special thanks for 
me with an usher at the door. He was a gracious presi- 
dent. 
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Recently I have heard a foreign missionary doctor of 
medicine from India criticize Protestant ministers for 
their willingness to meet laymen on the latter’s level, 
rather than that of consecrated executives, clothed by the 
church with special authority. But I have often thought 
that the title “Rev.” should mean more than reverence: 
it should remind them that they are really revolutionists 
in the sense that they are commissioned to elevate the 
moral standards of society. The late Dick Sheppard of 
London was once the Dean of Canterbury Cathedral, yet 
he rendered as secondary the emoluments of earthly 
honors. And he told me one day the story of a Bishop 
who was very exacting in all his requirements as a strict 
ritualist. For example, when he was asked by a Dean, 
“May I take off my gaiters in bed?’ the Bishop replied, 
“No indeed! Wherever you go, you must wear them 
until you are dead.” 


One ship drives East, another West, 
With the self same winds that blow. 
"Tis the set of the sails, and not the gales 

That tells them the way to go. 


David Livingstone was different; he was a truly conse- 
crated man. He held that God does not wish to restrict 
himself to making porridge for Scotchmen alone; but 
that he “has other sheep which are not of this fold;” 
them, too, he must bring. While still young, he resolved 
that he would place no value on anything he had or pos- 
sessed, except in relation to the kingdom of Christ. Stan- 
ley sums up the outstanding qualities of Livingstone’s 
great missionary life in seven very pregnant words: “V1- 
sions, Faith, Courage, Mercy, Renunciation, Endurance, 
and Sacrifice.” 

My own Lillian in her hard-won prize (having com- 
peted with five hundred) in writing a tract entitled 
“Saved to Serve,” tells how God uses medical missionar- 
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ies. I can cite but a few sentences here of her most worthy 
brochure: 


“There is no God but God, and Mohammed is His 
Prophet.’ A mother tending her wee babe paused 
to listen. She knelt and uttered a prayer toward 
Mecca. “‘God is most great,” sang the muezzin. If 
He is so great, why does He afflict my son? Doesn't 
He know that love Eig ns) on ee 
As the years went by, the mother having become a 
Christian, never allowed the lad to forget that he 
owed his life to God. His education was supervised 
by the missionary, and gradually there took posses- 
sion of the youth a fixed purpose. He would dedicate 
his life to the ministry of healing, and thus like his 
missionary friend, the Doctor, follow in the footsteps 
of the Great Physician. 


Great preachers are not quickly forgotten. The mem- 
bers of that Union Church at Brighton, England, served 
by the youthful but saintly pastor, Reverend F. W. Rob- 
ertson, still celebrate annually his memorable ministry. 
I happened to be preaching in his pulpit the Sunday of 
their celebration. ‘They gathered in the afternoon about 
his sacred monument, and dilated upon his godly virtues. 
I responded most willingly to their invitation to add a 
word. ‘To me his book of printed sermons is the choicest 
I possess. He was an inspired minister, and delivered to 
his people what God had told him. And he lived a long 
life in a very few years. 


As a student of the Old Testament I have often won- 
dered why the prophets so seldom, almost never, quote 
one another. But probably it was because they did not 
wish to lessen their own messages as the voice of God. 
Sailing directions in it are given to us, but no time-table. 
The voyage of life may end at any time. F. W. Robert- 
son listened and he heard God speak. Even the Dead 
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Sea speaks to those who visit its shores and it becomes a 
parable to the thoughtful. As the poet expresses it: 


I looked upon a sea, and lo! ’twas dead, 
Although by Hermon snow and Jordan fed. 
How came a fate so dire! 

The tale’s soon told — 

All that it got, it kept and fast did hold; 

All tributary streams found here their grave! 
Because the Sea received, but never gave. 

Oh, Sea that’s dead! Teach me to know and feel, 
That selfish grasp my doom shall surely seal; 
And help me, Lord, myself, my best to give 
That I may others bless, and like Thee, live. 


Jane Addams, toward the end of her life testified in a 
wistful way her regret that her work at Hull House, Chi- 
cago, had not been as closely related to the Church as she 
now wished. False prophets in the Old Testament were 
imperturbable optimists. ‘They painted the future in joy- 
ful colors. Secular reflection is sometimes shallow. In old 
age, if still secular, thoughtful reflection is inexcusable. 
Likewise emotion. Henry Drummond, speaking on Luke 
22:62, which tells how “Peter, after the cock crew the 
third time, went out and wept bitterly,” said, “This short 
sentence forever settles the question of emotion in re- 
ligion. If there is little emotion in a man’s religion it is 
because there is little introspection. Religion without 
emotion is religion without reflection.” All great preach- 
ers have possessed it and expressed it. Such men never 
grow old. Paul practically meant the same when he 
affirms in II Cor. 4:16 that “though our outward man 
may perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by day.” 
Rev. John E. Roberts, also, in a few fine lines of poetry 
affirms it. He says: 


This frail old shell in which I dwell 
Is growing old, I know full well. 

But I am not the shell. 

The outward man, do what I can, 
To lengthen out this life’s short span, 
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Shall perish, and return to dust, 

As everything in nature must; 

The inward man, the Scriptures say, 
Is growing stronger every day. 

Then how can I be growing old 
When safe within my Saviour’s fold? 

Of Mrs. Isabella McCosh of Princeton, it was said, ““As 
time passed Mrs. McCosh increased in years, but she 
never grew old.” One who constantly fears death cannot 
enjoy such bliss. It was not till our visit to Netherhall 
that we had our attention called to F. J. Crosby’s little 
hymn, the chorus of which still rings a little more emo- 
tionally each time I hear it: 


"Tis only a little way, Only a little way, 
"Tis only a little way, On to my Home. 


XXV 


Seminary Duties Continued by the Directors 
(1934-39) 


A MILESTONE IS NOT MADE TO SIT UPON. Its chief use is to 
show how far you still have to go. As I approached seven- 
ty (1934), the official age of retirement, I wrote my resig- 
nation as I was expected to do; and took it for granted 
that my professorship in McCormick had come to an end. 
But the Board of Directors voted that I should continue 
teaching. I was both surprised and delighted; also thank- 
ful. 


We've traveled together, my Bible and I, 
Through all kinds of weather, with smile or with sigh; 
In sorrow or sunshine, in tempest or calm, 
Thy friendship’s unchanging, my lamp and my psalm. 


We've traveled together, my Bible and I, 

When life has grown weary and death e’en was nigh; 
But all through the darkness of mist or of wrong 

I found thee a solace, a prayer or a song. 

New honors awaited me, but these might only make me 
proud. It is said of the great Quaker, Professor J. Rendall 
Harris of Selly Oak School of Theology, Birmingham, 
England, that ““He wore the weight of learning like a 
flower.’ Personally I do not boast of self-forgetfulness, 
but I have always regarded academic victories as primar- 
ily new incentives to further work. 

| If life be long, I will be glad 

That I may long obey; 


If short, yet why should I be sad 
To end my toilsome day? 


BEY 
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said Richard Baxter in 1681. 
Goethe’s New Year’s wishes were also very suggestive: 


Health enough to make work a pleasure; 
Wealth enough to support your needs; 
Strength enough to battle with difficulties 
and overcome them; 
Grace enough to confess your sins and 
forsake them; 
Patience enough to toil until some good 
is accomplished; 
Charity enough to see some good in your 
neighbors; 
Love enough to move you to be useful and 
helpful to others; 
Faith enough to make real the things of God. 


Life expectancy has steadily increased ten years, Dr. C. 
H. Mayo of Rochester assures us. J. M. Barrie thinks 
this ought to strengthen our faith in immortality. But 
there is an argument strong enough for many of us in the 
Gospels. My much beloved and revered colleague, Dr. 
Herrick Johnson, in dedicating his volume From Love 
to Praise which he kindly presented me, used these mem- 
orable words: “From the oldest member of the Faculty to 
the youngest: With this little book goes the wish of my 
heart, that 


Weight and Wing, 

Anchorage and flight, 

Crucifixion and Coronation, 

Mr. Bed-rock and Mr. Winged-Heart 
may be the Christian paradoxes exemplified and glorified 
by you down through the years.”’ 

I have often thought of the Lord’s explicit charge to 
Joshua: “Thou art old and well stricken in years and 
there remaineth yet very much land to be possessed” 
(Joshua 13:1). When a man reaches seventy he should 
not pretend he is too old to work. An unexpected recog- 
nition came to me during my early seventies from the 
Board of Christian Education, and was presented on the 
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floor of the Presbyterian General Assembly. It was in- 
tended according to the Certificate received, for ‘‘Dis- 
tinguished Service in Christian Education.’’ Shortly after 
this conspicuous recognition, the Board of Directors of 
the Chicago Tract Society, likewise expressed in a formal 
resolution, beautifully engraved, their appreciation of 
my services as their retiring president. For these resolu- 
tions I have ever been most grateful. 

But the greatest academic honor I ever received came 
from Princeton Theological Seminary, when I was in- 
vited by President Mackay to deliver the “L. P. Stone 
lectures,” five lectures, one each afternoon of the same 
week at five o'clock. I chose as my theme “The Bearing 
of Archaeology on the Old Testament.” One of the 
Princeton faculty assured me that the publication of my 
volume on Petra, entitled ‘““The Sarcophagus of an An- 
cient Civilization” was what secured me the honor. To 
my great gratification, the attendance of the students as 
well as the alumni was excellent. President Mackay in- 
deed volunteered the remark as he handed me my hono- 
rarium: “You secured, next to Professor William Lyon 
Phelps, the best attendance on the Stone lectures we 
have ever had.” 

My classroom privileges during these added five years 
were among the happiest of my life. Being physically 
sound I tried to remain sound in my theology; I empha- 
sized more and more a close relationship to my students. 
I looked upon my “‘elective’’ students, i. e., the men who 
chose almost every elective I offered which was open to 
them, and the letters of many received in after years, with 
great appreciation. I prize them as most filial! When 
they asked should a minister preach the same sermon 
more than once, I would answer, “Yes, if it was worth 
preaching at all! A doctor does not find it necessary to 
prescribe a new remedy always for the same old disease!” 

The Church today is gravitating toward union. Science 
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knows no frontiers; why should religion? Public health 
and medicine are of international concern. Economic 
problems admit of no private remedy. The question of 
primary importance is, Do we really need church union? 
What shall we gain by it? What may we lose? We are 
living in an age of “short waves.” Too many ministers 
have only a narrow perspective. It is to me strange that 
so many people feel they must read prayers well pre- 
pared, whereas prayer is just talking to God. E. Stanley 
Jones specifies seven deadly sins tending to wreck the 
Church today. 


Politics without Principle, 

Wealth without Work, 

Pleasure without Conscience, 

Knowledge without Character, 

Business without Morality, 

Science without Humanity, 

Worship without Sacrifice. 
To which I would venture to add, Prayer without Con- 
fession. 

My little ten year old boy asked me one day at the 
dinner table: “‘Dad, how does it feel to stand so near the 
end?” Old age is a time both for reflection and to make 
necessary repairs. An unknown poet expressed how he 
felt in senior years: 

I learn as the years roll round, 
And I leave the past behind, 


That much I counted sorrow 
But proves that God is kind. 


That many a flower I had longed for 
Had hidden a thorn of pain, 

And many a rugged by-path 
Led to fields of ripened grain. 


Darwin advised Romanes “‘to cultivate always the habit 
of meditation.’ Prince Bismarck, who lived till he was 
eighty-three, is reported to have said: “During my whole 
life I have not had twenty-four hours of happiness.”” On 
the other hand, a spinster, who had already passed the 
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“Cape of Good Hope,” frankly confessed that the Good 
Benefactor of mankind had given her all she really need- 
ed, and accordingly that she was happy. Enoch is said to 
have lived three hundred and sixty-five years and begat 
Methuselah, who lived nine hundred and sixty-nine 
(Genesis 5:21-27). Yet we say, ‘““The good die young.” 
Perhaps Methuselah was not so good as his father! 

A physician one day sitting opposite to me at a small 
table in a crowded restaurant told me of his once having 
had an aged patient who was not only indifferent but 
blatant in his denunciations of the Church and religion; 
and the physician rebuked him, saying: “You, sir, are not 
dangerously ill, but you are dangerously old.” John Wes- 
ley is said to have once remarked: ‘““When I grow old, ’tis 
time to live.’’ Long ago I myself brushed the sleeve of 
death! 

With Henry Van Dyke: 


Let me but live my life from year to year 

With forward face and unreluctant soul: 

Not hurrying to, nor turning from the goal, 

Not mourning for the things that disappear 

In the dim past; nor holding back in fear 

From what the future veils; but with a whole 

And happy heart, that pays its toll 

To youth and age, and travels on with cheer. 

As a postscript I insert here Professor Arthur A. Hays’s 

gracious encomium of me. I do not like to record my 
own estimates. 


A Tribute to Professor Robinson 
upon Retirement from Active Service 
The first impression Dr. Robinson made on his stu- 
dents was that of unbounded enthusiasm for his subject, 
no matter how dry it was in itself. The first course our 
class had under him was a study of Buhl’s “Canon and 
Text.” Dr. Robinson raged across the platform and 
shouted, “‘Gentlemen, get this if you never get anything 
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else in your entire course!” and I, with all the rest of my 
class, went back to my room and ground out the names 
and dates and characteristics of all those old manuscripts 
and versions as though my life depended on it. And Dr. 
Robinson himself believed sincerely what he said, for he 
always had the faculty of thinking that the job immedi- 
ately before him was intensely worthwhile and so was 
able to throw himself body and soul into the material he 
was presenting to his classes. 

‘This power to generate enthusiasm was in part at least 
born of a signal capacity for work, which is another out- 
standing characteristic of Dr. Robinson’s life. After he 
had completed his Ph.D. dissertation it was lost in the 
mail on its way to America. If he wished to get his degree 
the entire thesis had to be rewritten, and there were only 
two months in which to do it. Not discouraged, but with 
a dogged determination and utmost exertion, he rewrote 
it all and was awarded a summa cum laude! Many a night 
have I gone to bed at eleven o’clock and noted Dr. Robin- 
son’s light still burning in his study, and upon arising 
the next morning at seven have discovered that he was 
already at his desk. Surely God gave him a marvelous 
body so that even to this day he says he scarcely knows 
what it is to be tired. 

And what student will or can ever forget Robbie’s class- 
room, as he acted out the part of Job sitting on his ash 
heap, or of Jezebel looking out of her tower! And who is 
there who cannot see on the walls of his memory those 
marvelous maps that were drawn in a flash, thus fixing 
forever in the mind’s eye the geography of the Holy 
Land. There’s Jerusalem and Jericho, and the Sea of 
Galilee and Nazareth and Beersheba and—and Petra! Oh 
Petra! Petra! Land that made Robbie famous! Petra that 
elorieth in her “high place’! As long as Robbie’s name 
is remembered Petra shall never be forgotten. 

We must not forget that Petra was a great and impor- 
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tant discovery and one that shed fame upon him and 
brought glory to the Seminary. Such discoveries come 
only to men thoroughly prepared, and Dr. Robinson has 
been a careful scholar all his days. ‘This combination of 
technical scholarship and archaeological interest it was 
that led to his appointment in 1913-14 as Director of the 
American School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem. 

Not only were these contributions highly regarded in 
scientific circles, but to thousands and thousands of 
people to whom he lectured, summer after summer, on 
Chautauqua platforms and in Bible conferences, did he 
bring his splendid pictures and stirring accounts of his 
journeyings. While we are mentioning the wide circle 
of his influence we must not forget the annual exposi- 
tions of the Sunday school lessons which reached literally 
thousands of teachers every week and in turn influenced 
untold numbers of pupils across our land every Sabbath 
in the year. As a preacher he has been asked repeatedly 
to fill many of the most important pulpits of our denom- 
ination. 

As was fitting, all this splendid service received wide 
recognition. Four institutions did honor to themselves 
in honoring him with academic degrees. Only nine years 
after receiving his Doctorate of Philosophy from the Un1- 
versity of Leipzig, Grove City College granted him the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. The University of Toronto 
in 1915 gave him'the degree of Doctor of Sacred Theol- 
ogy, and the degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
upon him both by Macalester College and Wooster. Only 
this last year he was asked to give the famous Stone lec- 
tures at Princeton Seminary. Five years ago, in honor 
of his seventieth birthday, a memorial volume was pub- 
lished by his former pupils and admirers, entitled From 
the Pyramids to Paul. Among his numerous publications 
we should not fail to notice especially his magnum opus, 
The Sarcophagus of an Ancient Civilization, which was 
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beautifully gotten up and finely illustrated. Thus if we 
call to mind the many, many articles in the learned theo- 
logical journals and in the current literature of the 
church, we discover how prolific a writer he has been. 

Among the many contributions Dr. Robinson made to 
the daily life of this Seminary none was more gracious 
or more keenly appreciated than that he bestowed by 
opening his home. How he fairly revelled in perform- 
ing the kindly offices of host to the hungry, homesick 
students as he filled their plates again and again with 
good things! How ready he was to give help and counsel, 
and how spontaneously did he respond to the utmost of 
his ability when any student was ill or in trouble! 

Dr. Robinson was for fourteen years professor of Old 
Testament Literature and Exegesis, and from 1912 to 
the present time he has been professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture and the English Bible. ‘Thus for forty-one years to 
class after class he has opened the Scriptures. If it is a 
great thing to be accounted worthy to preach the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, how much greater is it to be 
called of God to be, under the Spirit, one who teaches 
many generations of preachers. 

Dr. Robinson, there are those among your pupils who 
remember petitions you uttered on their behalf in your 
classroom prayers, and who trust that even yet they may 
be heard before the throne of God and answered in his 
mercy and grace. And now, representing all your stu- 
dents through these forty-one long years, I say on their 
behalf, ‘“‘Hail, all hail! We salute you!’’ And speaking 
for the members of this faculty, I say, ““Well done, Col- 
league!” And for all of us who love you, I pray, “May 
the blessings wherewith God hath hitherto blessed you 
and made you a blessing be yours now, and in all the days 
and years yet to come!”’ 


XXVI 


Dulce Far Niente 
(1940-43) 


On! “THE SWEET DOING OF NOTHING!” I often quote it 
when I have nothing to do. When a man arrives, how- 
ever, at ninety-three, and realizes that his life’s work may 
already be accomplished, and that at longest only a few 
broken fragments can possibly remain, he becomes more 
thoughtful and reflective. 

One night in my sleep God graciously set me to work: 
He caused me to dream! In my dream I took a pencil 
and pieces of paper from a small table near my pillow, 
and He caused me to write on each piece. When I arose 
in the morning I was greatly perplexed for I remembered 
nothing of having written anything. The four pieces of 
paper, written by my own hand, were to me a mystery. 
And the lines, four on each piece, were written in poetry 
and in rhythm. But I had never written any poetry. I 
showed them to friends, and when they had read them, 
they insisted that they were a ‘““Hymn.”’ One of my friends 
begged an extra copy for her friend, George C. Stebbins 
(who was long with Moody in his tours); and after I had 
changed just three words, using synonyms, and become 
fully persuaded that it was in my own handwriting, I gave 
it a title, ““Reflections,’’ and allowed her to give it to Mr. 
Stebbins, with whose music it is usually published. 

Dreams are among the mysteries of the mind. A mathe- 
matician has been known to have solved a problem in 
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his sleep which had baffled him when awake. Coleridge is 
said to have composed his fine poem Kubla Khan in a 
dream. Bunyan called his own great allegory, ‘““Uhe Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” a dream. And surely we are all willing 
to sing: 

Yet in my dreams I’d be, 

Nearer my God to Thee. 

Accordingly I would interpret my song as an expres- 
sion of my faith. Otherwise I cannot explain the mystery 
of its origin. God was its real Author. My dream set me 
to work. 

President Sawyier of the Bible Training School needed 
a teacher of the Bible, and he was eager to take an old 
man like me. I accepted his offer and to my delight 
found the “‘Flower’”’ of my forty odd years. Her name was 
Mary Huey; and she hasn’t changed it yet. She really 
knew her Bible, having been brought up in a truly Chris- 
tian home. Why do I praise her? Because she answered 
general questions which occasionally I asked, expecting 
I might have to answer them myself. But on the contrary 
her knowledge was profound. With Dr. Boshen as her 
pastor, of whom also I am very proud, both he and Mary 
have served this important church through many years 
with great success, Mary doing almost double work. She 
is a Flower. “Her years are like rose leaves placed in a 
jar: the greater the number the sweeter they are.” 

Our next call to work was from the House of Hope 
Presbyterian Church of St. Paul, Minnesota, who were 
without a pastor. ‘heir committee invited me to supply 
their pulpit. ‘The winter of 1942-43 was very severe, and 
the automobile ruts in the icy roads were easy to get into 
but hard to get out. We began our ministry with them 
in October and were with them one year. We went on 
foot to call on many who were sick, or too aged to ven- 
ture out. Jowett’s Ministry of Suffering stimulated me to 
do my full pastoral duty: he writes, 
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There are ferns in the garden of the soul as well 
as flowers; the flowers grow best in the sunshine, 
the ferns grow best in the shade. There is the 
fern of patience and the fern of weakness, and 
the fern of sorrow. The Great Gardener of the 
soul delights in the ferns and purposes to save 
them from destruction by the garish day. And 
so, He takes us into the shade of sorrow and 
pain; but it is a very blessed shadow for it is the 
shadow of the Almighty. So here the ferns 
flourish, and the cloudy day makes the garden 
beautiful. 

The House of Hope is a most attractive church in every 
respect. Mr. Kirby, a most gracious and beloved senior 
elder, stood every Sunday morning at the entrance to the 
Sunday School and welcomed the children and their 
teachers as they came. Mr. Kirk was another very kind- 
ly man. He too was an elder and the treasurer of the 
church. Mr. Joy and his learned sister called for us at 
the Commodore each Sunday morning. My first Sunday 
was the universal communion Sunday of October. The 
attendance was good. As I stood in the pulpit and looked 
over the large congregation, I wondered if they could 
all hear me. And I recalled the notice, conspicuously 
mounted for visiting clergymen to see, which I had copied 
in the waiting room of an English Presbyterian Church. 

Wouldst thou thy voice with just effect should flow, 
Fancy a deaf man in the farthest row; 

Beware the dropped voice at the sentence end. 

Its full effect may just on that depend; 


To make the minutes fly and finish strong, 
Better be ten too short than five too long. 


During the cold months of the winter of 1943 I sincere- 
ly appreciated the attendance of the people in coming to 
church. Even the midweek meeting was not forgotten. 
My chief difficulty was to persuade the organist that | 
wished at least occasionally to sing the old and more 
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Van - i - ty van - ish- ing? Why. 4, 


1 care? 
2. Sing-ing in sor- tow, still feel - ing the way And 
3. Cheer-ing the down-cast, and help - ing to save The 
& 


Life is a voy-age I nev - er could take, Were 


world is @ - pass - ing, my _ treas - ure 
look - ing to Je sus, my Lord and 
souls that are shack-eld, by sin made to slave. 
He not my cap-tain and shar-ing my fate. 


An xious for noth - ing, for - get - ful of self, 
Al - ways de - light-ing to do His good will, 
Jour - ney- ing on - ward, yet up - ward and glad; 
Van vap - ish - es, and all else here; 


Con- scious of oth - ers, not trust-ing in pelf. 
Seek-ing His glo - ry and _ hold - ing = on still. 
Wait-ing His wel-come, should I then be sad? 
Trust-ing in Je - sus, why, then should I fear? 


Copyright 1939 by George L. Robinson, Chicago, Ill. 


familiar hymns. But he insisted on the more classical and 
less familiar and influenced the choir to sing anthems 
from Bach ad nauseum. I broiled within, but like Uncle 
Remus, “Kept on saying nothing.’”’ Macalester College 
was some distance away, and Dr. Vance, one of my stu- 
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dents in McCormick, was the pastor there of the College 
Presbyterian Church. I was never tempted to lure any of 
my student’s sheep! We had many clever and well-edu- 
cated people in our church. I shall never forget the 
surprise Miss Lillias Joy gave me when I once asked a 
group of young people standing about if they had ever 
heard of Herbert Spencer’s definition of “Evolution”; 
and Miss Joy instantly repeated it verbatim: 

Evolution is an integration of matter and con- 

comitant dissipation of motion; during which 

the matter passes from an indefinite incoherent 

homogeneity to a definite coherent heterogenei- 

ty, and during which the retained motion un- 

dergoes a parallel transformation. 

When spring came I was eager to join my Princeton 
Seminary classmates in celebrating our 50th anniversary 
of graduation in theology. The gentlemen of the session 
showed their interest by voting me two weeks of my 
prospective summer vacation in advance. Mr. Fred E. 
Weyerhaeuser urged me to go; and after we had started, 
sent after us our railroad expenses. —Ten members of 
our class attended our reunion: Collins, Flack, Gilmore, 
Hamilton, Leland, Lowrie, Mudge, Nicholas, Robinson, 
and Speer. ‘Ten years later only five of us were living. 

In vain we seek to measure Time, 
With clock, with calendar and years, 
Or weigh it in our puny scales 
Of mirth and tears. 
For who can tell where Time began? 
Who knows how swift the end may be? 
Time is the bud whose blossom is eternity. 

One tablet in Miller Chapel, Princeton, always attracts 
me; especially, that of Wm. Henry Green. I owe him 
much! It is inscribed: “Faithful unto Death” followed 
by: “They that turn many to righteousness shall shine 
forever and ever.’’ His daughter Mrs. Helen Green Bald- 
win still lives and is much beloved by all. 
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Guest Professor, Irinity University 
(1943-44) 


HAVING COMPLETED MY PREACHING ad interim at the 
House of Hope Presbyterian Church, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, I was invited to teach Bible at Trinity University, 
San Antonio, Texas. Directly without delay I hastened 
with Mrs. Robinson to my new appointment. Dr. Mon- 
roe Everett was then President of the University; he was 
another much beloved student of mine at McCormick 
Seminary. He and his lovely wife welcomed us to rooms 
already planned for us in their spacious house. Mrs. 
Everett was an angel of Christian hospitality. Monroe 
was a Prince! ‘The glory of a teacher is the success of his 
students. 

Trinity College originally was located at Waxahachie, 
near Dallas, but had been generously given this new loca- 
tion in the edge of San Antonio; land, buildings, and 
homes, all, by the Methodists who had four other good 
institutions of education in Texas. For this great and 
unusual gift the Presbyterians of ‘Texas have ever felt 
sincerely thankful. 

Though I was already seventy-nine, I still possessed 
extraordinary eagerness to work, like an unknown friend, 
Mrs. Cross, who daily prayed, at eighty-eight, for new 
strength each day: “To look a cold world bravely in the 
face; and to measure what I am by what I give.” I ven- 
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tured to return to my lifelong profession, teaching the 
Bible. “The happiest man in the world is the one who 
thinks the most interesting thoughts.” In teaching the 
Scriptures I felt I was thinking God’s thoughts after Him. 


My classroom was on the first floor of the main build- 
ing. Two of its side walls were covered with fine black- 
boards—quite large enough for all my quickly drawn 
maps of Palestine. Most of my students, of whom many 
were brilliant, came from the high schools of San Anto- 
nio; some, however, came from the Pasture Lands of the 
Prairies and were not so well prepared. One fellow told 
me he had gotten away occasionally for short intervals 
of schooling. Another that he and his brothers had never 
ventured the whole distance to the nearest grocery, over 
fifty miles away. Their knowledge of the Bible was al- 
most a minus quantity. 

In teaching them I remembered what Dean Inge 
once remarked: “Religion is a natural instinct; it is not 
taught but caught.” Having been brought up myself on 
a farm eight miles from any railroad, I worshipped every 
lovable attribute they possessed. Such young people had 
beautiful souls. 

On December 18, 1943, our beloved daughter, Helen, 
was planning marriage. Her father and mother naturally 
wished to attend her wedding. Mrs. Robinson went to 
Chicago early in December to help her much admired 
daughter get ready. Helen was to marry Tilton Davis, 
the nephew of the Dean of the Seminary, Ovid Sellers. 
The ceremony was arranged to take place in the Seminary 
Chapel. On the evening before the wedding, we gave to 
several of the nearest relatives and friends of the happy 
couple a pre-nuptial dinner. The guests brought origi- 
nal poems with the tunes designated to which they were 
intended to be sung. Such songs being akin to those of 
“The Song of Solomon,” and in praise of the bride and 
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groom. They were all typed and duplicated so that each 
guest had a copy. Miss Mary Elizabeth Erskine wrote: 


There once was a young man named Davis, 
Whom everyone thought a rare Avis. 
When Helen spied him, 
She quickly tied him, 
And soon they’ll be “Davis and Davis.” 


Helen’s father thought along the line of Yankee 
Doodle: 


Professor Tilton came to town 
A-searching for a lady; 

He found her in a State Street store; 
And glad she was and ready. 


Refrain: 

Tilton Doodle, keep it up. 

Tilton Doodle, dandy. 

Think it o’er, and mind your step, 
While she keeps making candy. 


Lieutenant Davis has no gun, 
To conquer earth’s topography; 
But he is strong and well equipped 
To handle Ocean-ography. 


Helen’s mother accommodated her lines to an “Old 
Irish Air’’: 


“Believe me, if all those endearing young charms,” 
Said Tilton to Helen one day, 

“Were to change by tomorrow and fleet in my arms, 
With no other would I run away. 
No difference ’twould make, if when you baked cake 
It fell to the lowest degree; 
I’d eat the dear ruin with never a qualm, 
No matter what it did to me. 


“It is not while beauty and youth are thine own, 
While your teeth and your hair are in place, 
That the fervor and faith of a soul can be known, 
Which adores you as consummate grace. 
The toast may be burned, the coffee be weak, 
The cat may have lapped all the cream, 
I’ll never admit there is anything wrong, 
But on you I'll continue to beam.” 
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Uncle Ovid expressed himself to the tune of ‘‘Reuben, 
Reuben”: 


Helen, Helen, I’ve been thinking 
What a lovely bride you’ll be. 
You will have them all a-blinking 
When your radiance they see. 


Tilton, Tilton, lithe and sprightly, 
Ready, quick in repartee, 

When you enter tripping lightly, 
You will fill them all with glee. 


Helen, Helen, gay and happy, 
Sweet, demure, coy, shy, care free, 

Taking after Mom and Poppy 
Otherwise you wouldn’t be. 


Tilton, Tilton, Cupid’s caught you. 

Soon you'll take your marriage vows, 
After all your mammy’s taught you 

You should be a model spouse. 


Helen’s mother and father together composed these 
lines: 


“Tilton and Helen,” how well they rhyme; 
“Helen and Tilton,” just give them time. 
Their sails are set and the signal to go 
Is about to sound—the bugle to blow. 
Under “sealed orders” they are off to sea; 
Only God knows how smooth all will be. 
The “log” which they carry will register the way, 
Their moral “sextant’’ will guard them each day. 
But whether their voyage be stormy or calm, 
May the aegis of heaven preserve them from harm. 


After the daughter’s happy wedding we returned to 
our work in Trinity. But Christmas joys were suddenly 
denied us by the alarm of war! ‘Tilton was ordered to 
Okinawa. England was greatly perturbed. ‘Their 
churches were hardly half filled with holiday worship- 
pers. Many church buildings indeed were already in 
ruins. Canadian Americans made great lamentation over 
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the darkening war clouds which surrounded us. Dr. 
Hugh T. Kerr composed these stirring lines: 


BUT I KNOW 
I cannot see the Christ-child 
For the soldiers marching past. 
I cannot hear the angels 
For the bugle’s angry blast; 
But I know 
The bells are ringing, 
And that faith and hope are clinging 
To the day 
When love shall crown the world at last. 


I cannot see the Christ-child 

For the smoke is in my eyes. 
I cannot hear the shepherds 

For the little children’s cries; 

But I know 
The bells are ringing, 

And I think I hear the singing 
Of the Day 

When peace like morning dawn shall rise. 


I cannot see the Christ-child 

For the clouds hang dark and low, 
I cannot hear the wise men 

For the conflict rages so; 

But I know 
The bells are ringing, 

And that Christmas morn is bringing 
In the Golden Day 

Foretold so long ago. 


In time of war “King’s Ranch” in Texas is an ideal 
place of refuge and safety. For the citizens of America 
are ordinarily compelled to give up their rights to the 
State in time of war. Of Alexander the Great it is said 
that he gave instructions at his death that his hands 
should be left outside the shroud, that all those who came 
to view his body might see that the Conqueror of Worlds 
could take nothing away with him. Peace cannot be pur- 
chased at any price; but it may be secured through the 
sacrifice of justice. 


Guest Professor, Trinity University 


Let St. Francis of Assisi lead me in prayer: 


Lord, make me a channel of Peace; 


That 
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Hatred, I may bring Love; 
Wrong, I may bring the spirit of 
Forgiveness; 
Discord, I may bring Harmony; 
Error, I may bring the Truth; 
Doubt, I may bring Faith; 
Despair, I may bring Hope; 
Shadow, I may bring Light; 
Sadness, I may bring Joy; 


Lord, grant that I may seek rather to comfort, 
than be comforted, to love, than to be loved. 


For, 


It is by giving that I will receive; 

It is by self-forgetting that I will find; 

It is by forgiving that I will be forgiven; 

It is by dying that I will awake to eternal life. 
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XXVITI 


The Busy Years in Retirement 
(1945-54) 


My worRK OF SUPPLYING THE CHURCH in St. Paul and at 
Trinity College in San Antonio, Texas, was but the in- 
troduction to manifold duties following. Repeated re- 
turns to California gave me some of the most satisfactory 
experiences of my active life. Los Angeles and its grow- 
ingly large Presbyterian Church was the center of many 
engagements to preach and lecture, extending over sev- 
eral years. Not only Southern California but San Fran- 
cisco and other centers as far north as Portland, Oregon, 
sought my ministry. Invitations from the southwest states 
took me through Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. And 
in addition I often stopped in small towns along the 
routes going west where my students were ministering. 
To a teacher who has helped train men to preach the 
Gospel to the smaller as well as larger congregations, it 
was a really spiritual satisfaction and a joy to find my 
students serving so faithfully the needs of their people 
and the community. 

It is teachers of the Bible who find that their textbook 
is being taught also by others, and especially by their 
own students, who can rejoice in having had the privilege 
of preparing them. During the more than forty years I 
taught in McCormick I cannot recall a single time that 
I ever went reluctantly to my classroom. Very often 
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I carried to them a new and possible interpretation of 
some hitherto obscure word which became more intel- 
ligible by examining its original Hebrew and analyzing 
its construction. 

In 1889 a horseback trip through Southern Lebanon 
in the Wadies of Merj ’Aiyan in company with the senior 
member of the Presbyterian Mission in Mt. Lebanon 
taught me the meaning of an obscure word. Riding along 
in a Wadi without water at the time, Dr. Jessup called 
my attention to the many stones about the size of small 
melons called “‘geodes.” Leaping from his horse to the 
ground, he picked up one and seizing a heavy hammer 
from his saddle bag, he held the stone in his hand and 
smote it a hard blow, and it opened and both parts were 
full of beautiful crystals, quartz, agates, amethysts, and 
spar. 

So it is with the Bible, spiritually and intellectually. 
It is full of “heavenly geodes.”” Many of them are over- 
looked because they have not yet been opened and ex- 
plained. Jesus came not to destroy the law and the 
prophets but to fulfill them. In the Old ‘Testament, Eccl. 
3:11 had long been a “‘geode’’ to me, unobserved and 
only relatively important. “He has made everything 
beautiful in its time; also he has put eternity into man’s 
mind, yet so that he cannot find out what God has done 
from the beginning to the end.” Yet the Spirit led me 
one day to see that the mystic author Koheleth or “Wis- 
dom,” as we may call him, was teaching that man may 
search and search, and keep on searching, but God does 
not reveal himself fully to us here on earth. “To the pes- 
simist every opportunity is a difficulty; but to the optimist 
every difhculty is an opportunity.” 

The years of retirement gave me time to write a new 
book entitled Live Out Your Years, which was exceed- 
ingly well received. This encouraged me to write an- 
other on Why I ama Christian. In addition to these, Dr. 
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Gerrit Verkuyl asked me to help him in the revision of 
the Authorized Version of the Old Testament. Of the 
many books he urged me to translate I accepted three: 
Isaiah, Job, and Ezekiel, all in Hebrew Poetry. On 
these I spent some time. They are among the most difh- 
cult in the Old ‘Testament. The completed edition is 
expected to appear soon, and will be known as the Berke- 
ley Version of the Old Testament. Dr. Verkuy]l is a con- 
secrated linguist. His scholarly rendering of the Greek 
New Testament which he issued some ten years ago 
attests his linguistic fitness for so great a task. 

During these recent years, to my great surprise, the 
Baker Book House of Grand Rapids asked permission 
to re-publish three books which I wrote many years ago: 
The T’welve Minor Prophets, The Book of Isaiah, and 
The Leaders of Israel. I was greatly pleased that they 
should wish to do so. This is a testimony to the timeless- 
ness of Scripture. 

Among other volumes especially prized by me, as 
“Petal Leaves of Friendship” was From the Pyramids to 
Paul, prepared by my former students and friends in 
honor of my seventieth birthday. The late Dr. Lewis 
Gaston Leary who was one of my most inspiring students 
was the editor. 

Among the contributors was Dr. William F. Albright 
of Johns Hopkins University, who wrote on “The Horites 
in Palestine.” Of my colleagues, Dr. Arthur A. Hays 
wrote on “The Ultimate Basis for the Authority of Scrip- 
ture According to Calvin”; Dr. Robert Worth Frank on 
“The Pessimism of Ecclesiastes and ‘Thomas Hardy”; 
Dr. John F. Lyons on “The Evolution of the Book”; Dr. 
Ovid R. Sellers on ‘David, the Slinger”; Dr. Andrew C. 
Zenos, on ‘Paul on the Resurrection.’”’ Among others, 
Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed of the University of Chicago dis- 
cussed ‘““The Marcan Redactor’’; Dr. Theophile J. Meek 
(one of my students) of the University of Toronto, took 
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as his subject “Primitive Religion in the Old Testament.”’ 
The others of the twenty-one articles are all worthy of 
citation. 

Two events of family interest occurred during these 
latter years. One was the death of my older daughter 
Henrietta, wife of the Reverend John R. McMahon. 
The other was the marriage of our son David to Fern 
Hohman, both in the service of their country at the time. 


XXIX 


De Senectute 
(1952) 


‘“‘My CANDLE BURNS AT BOTH ENDS, It will not last the 
night; but oh! my friends, and oh! my foes, it gives a 
lovely light.” So wrote Miss Millay. 

An English clergyman is said to have written his auto- 
biography backwards, as he wanted to see where he had 
been! At times but none too often, I am so enraptured 
by the joys of this life in this world I almost wish with 
Humboldt the naturalist I might live another century. 
And as I record these scattered reminiscences of my life- 
long Odyssey, I feel that God has guided me all the way 
along, and that soon I may arrive at the end of my pil- 
grimage. When friends meet me and inquire “How are 
your’ I am disposed to answer them, as Thomas Jefferson 
was wont to do: “Well, the roof of this old house of mine 
is becoming almost uninhabitable, and I will have to 
move out of it soon.”’ 

Time grows more precious as one grows older. Said 
Carlyle, “I am now an old man, and am done with the 
world. Looking around me both before and behind, and 
weighing all as wisely as I can, it seems to me that there 
is nothing solid to rest on but the faith which I learned 
in my old home, and from my mother’s life.” 

And so in my senior years I find most precious the 
memories of home and early childhood. My mind recalls 
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the kitchen and the pantry and the good things which 
boys like to find when they come home from school 
hungry; also, the woodbox which we filled so often, after 
returning from the completion of a day’s hard work at 
school or on the farm, and the “open chamber’ above 
the kitchen where we boys used to sleep before the house 
was enlarged; and especially to be put to bed by a dear 
mother and a loving father. And now as I sit by my desk 
I feel that I cannot half express my loyalty and filial love 
to such parents. 

But the story of my life would not be complete if I 
omitted the influence of my wife. A good wife cannot 
fail in unconsciously influencing her husband. Having 
had two wives (in succession, not synchronously) I am 
what I am. Both to me were in character ideal. Jessie 
was of missionary parentage born in Egypt, with a Scotch 
education; Lillian, with a German and English inher- 
itance, came from a musical family. I have gained much 
of my enjoyment of music from her, though my mother 
was a good musician and my father was the leader of the 
choir with the help of a “tuning fork” in the United 
Presbyterian Church twenty-eight years. I have, accord- 
ingly, inherited a love for sacred music, especially the 
hymns of the Church. A great hymn always possesses 
life and spirit, and is born of a faith which is uplifting. 
My favorite hymns are, “The Lord’s My Shepherd”; 
“Lead On, Oh King Eternal”; ‘““The Church’s One Foun- 
dation”; “Take Thou Our Minds, Dear Lord”; “Only a 
Little Way”; “What a Friend We Have in Jesus’; “God 
of Our Life”; “My Faith Looks Up to Thee’; “O Gali- 
lee, Sweet Galilee’; ‘““The Sands of Time Are Sinking”; 
and “Oh Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go.” 

“The Messiah,” the oratorio by Handel, I have found 
deeply moving as I have heard it sung year after year by 
our Apollo Club. Handel wrote this great oratorio while 
in deep despair. Sacred music is best when born of ad- 
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versity and suffering, but even in suffering and sorrow 
there is always something left in one’s soul for joyful- 
ness and laughter. 

A laugh is just like music. 

It lingers in the heart. 

And when the melody is heard 

The ills of hope depart; 

And happy thoughts come crowding 

Its joyful notes to greet. 

A laugh is just like music 

For making music sweet. 

Old Age which sometimes extends into the nineties is 
“an incurable disease’ as the Latin author Seneca called 
it. I miss the friends of past years and the inspiration of 
their lives. ‘The most celebrated of all was Henry Drum- 
mond. Then there was Dwight L. Moody whom I met 
that summer at Mt. Hermon when the Volunteer Move- 
ment was initiated by Robert T. Wilder (1886). Three 
other friends I would name here were some of my semi- 
nary professors, Dr. William Henry Green, Dr. Francis 
L. Patton, and Dr. John H. Davis. 

Others are: George Adam Smith of Glasgow, whom 
I attempted to teach without much success the rules of 
the game of baseball, when we were lecturing at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y.; Mrs. Lewis and her twin sister, Mrs. 
Gibson, Cambridge, England, who discovered at Mt. 
Sinai the Syriac manuscripts of the Gospels; Professor 
A. B. Davidson of Edinburgh; Dr. Dillmann and Dr. 
Harnack of Berlin and also Dr. Socin, my much honored 
Professor of Hebrew and Arabic at Leipzig; Dr. William 
Harvey, and Dr. Andrew Watson of Cairo, whose son, 
Dr. Charles Watson, was the founder and first president 
of the American University at Cairo. As a trustee, I was 
asked to call on Lord Kitchener and inquire in what part 
of Egypt we should locate the institution, and he replied: 
‘Anywhere except in Cairo. We have problems enough 
with the Egyptian Government now!” 
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Other friends I may claim to have made in Egypt were 
Sir Flinders Petrie, the English archaeologist; James 
Henry Breasted, also of Chicago, was my friend and was 
an enthusiastic specialist in Egyptian archaeology. At 
the close of our year together as,students in Berlin Uni- 
versity he asked me to perform his marriage ceremony; 
but, alas, as a ‘“‘licensed”’ minister, and not “‘ordained”’ at 
that time as a Presbyterian, I had to decline his honor. 


Two others, who became famous in archaeology, hav- 
ing excavated the ‘““Tel” of Jerablus, were Woolley and 
Lawrence (‘of Arabia’’). 


In Beirut I made many friends while teaching in the 
“Syrian Protestant College’ (now the American Univer- 
sity): President Daniel Bliss, Dr. of Medicine George E. 
Post of the College, who once invited me to accompany 
him and his brother-in-law to Palmyra one hundred fifty 
desert miles northeast of Damascus. 


The American colony in Jerusalem were warm in 
their offers of hospitality. ‘They were come to Jerusalem 
as a family and known as the Spaffordites, Mr. Spafford 
having withdrawn from the Fullerton Ave. Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago. His daughters, Mrs. Vester and Mrs. 
Whiting, have carried on valiantly these last troublous 
years. 


Another friend was Principal Caven of Knox College, 
one of the most capable administrators and spiritual 
counsellors of the Presbyterian Church in the Dominion. 


In Chicago many might be included in a list of my 
friends. Chief among them would stand Mrs. Cyrus H. 
McCormick, the widow of the founder of the Seminary 
and with her husband the most generous among all our 
donors. Then there was Marshall Field, who was difh- 
cult to influence. In my repeated visits with him, I asked 
him most earnestly for a large gift to McCormick Semi- 
nary. He answered with a decisive voice: “What? I, Mar- 
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shall Field, give money to McCormick Seminary! Let 
them build their own monument.” 

Of the great Dr. Arthur Brown of New York I am 
especially proud. I first met him as a rival in the election 
of a moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly at 
their meeting at Atlantic City, and he was successful. Dr. 
Brown, who was for many years the much honored Sec- 
retary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., has just celebrated his 100th 
birthday, which was heaven’s recognition of his charac- 
ter and lite: 


XXX 


L’envoz 
(1957) 


OLD AGE as George MacDonald defines it is “the ripen- 
ing and swelling of fresh life within the soul that bursts its 
husks.’’ But extreme old age involves more than the 
breaking down of the physical energies of ordinary life. 
There are psychological factors involved; for people in 
extreme old age look at life differently than does youth. 


Charles Courtney dedicated his book on “Growing 
Old Gracefully” 


To the aged — who know that they are old; 
To the aging — who only suspect it; 
To the young — who never think of it. 

I know that I am in the first category, the aged; for the 
signs of old age are upon me; failing eye-sight, dullness 
of hearing, weakness of memory, declining health, and a 
host of other infirmities. And yet, with Longfellow I feel 
that 

Age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars invisible by day. 

One night I heard a voice — it must have been divine 
— which bade me assume a new task I was then debating 
in my soul, which said: “I will give you life so long as 
you have work to do.” I have leaned on this assurance 
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in my later years, and as I review them I have no better 
way of expressing myself than in the following rhymes 
as I take a glance backwards. 


*At 71, Life’s just begun. 
At 72, No “call” for you. 
At 73, But let me see, 

At 74, Life almost o’er? 

At 75, I’m still alive. 

At 76, “Old fences to fix.” 
At 77, Thinking of heaven. 
At 78, Getting Home late! 
At 79, Life still is fine. 

At 80, Even small parcels are weighty. 
At 81, Still much fun. 

At 82, More work to do. 
At 83, It cannot be. 

At 84, Just one year more? 
At 85, Shall I survive? 

At 86, My engine sticks! 

At 87, Not yet in heaven. 
At 88, Can’t set the date. 
At 89, Am still in line. 

At 90, This is longevity! 
At 91, Last decade begun. 
At 92, Am almost through. 
At 93, So let it be. 


In contrast to these jolly jingles of my senior years, I 
wish to add a well-meant word encouraging the Christian 
Church to see that, up to date, we have gone only part 
way in the sacrificial requirements and generous accept- 
ance of the Gospel. Total requirement involves agapdo 
love, deeper than ordinary filéo-love (John 13:34), and 
self denial. 

*Reprinted by permission of the publishers Abelard-Schuman, Ltd., from 


pages 63 and 64 of Live Out Your Years by George L. Robinson. Copyright 
1951 by George L. Robinson. 
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Before I conclude my Farewell, I should like to leave 
on record an all important suggestion. It is the need of 
a stimulus to the standard of our Christian faith, through 
the recognition of the power and availability of the Holy 
Spirit. This is emphasized already in the New Testa- 
ment which was canonized in the second century, A.D. 
But we now need, I feel, a re-emphasis of this truth in 
the coming century. Jesus himself foretold this source of 
power and guidance when he told his disciples that when 
the Comforter is come they should do “greater works 
than these’? (John 14:12). The Holy Spirit has been 
given. Are we using this great source of power and in- 
spiration as we should? 


Many busy and happy years have passed since I left 
Father and Mother at the farm, where I was building 
character and a love for work for the years of my active 
ministry. Now I echo the poetic lines of my student the 
Rev. Ernest Nelson who expresses himself thus: 


I want to go home tired, 
When my day’s work here is done; 
I want to go home tired 
In the glow of setting sun. 
I want to look over my shoulder 
At the fields I tilled through the years; 
I want to go home tired 
Without regret or tears. 


I want to feel at the ending 
I’ve tasted enough of life, 

Not that I’ve been defeated 
Or ever shunned the strife, 

But that my training is ended 
And I face the setting sun, 

And the sleep of my transforming, 
Ere the higher work’s begun. 


We are so near the end we cannot plan for life beyond 
tomorrow. Death stares us in the face. And death is the 
inevitable L’envoi. It is absolute separation; by it hu- 
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man fellowship is interrupted. Dr. Van Dyke’s beautiful 
lines add confirmation to my Christian faith: 


So let the way wind up the hill or down, 

O’er rough or smooth the journey will be joy; 
Still seeking what I sought when but a boy, 
New friendship, high adventure and a crown; 
My heart will keep the courage of the quest, 
And hope the road’s last turn will be the best. 


If that is soon to come, then my attitude is that of a 
sinner reconciled, and I can sing with the poetess, who 
sent to me these blessed and most helpful lines: 


Jesu, Deliverer, 
Come Thou to me. 
Soothe now my voyaging 
Over Life’s sea! 


Then, when the storm of Death 
Roars sweeping by, 

Whisper, O ‘Truth of Truth, 

“Peace, It is I.” 
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